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Commander’s 


USAREC  was  assigned  the 
mission  of  recruiting  for  the  US 
Army  Reserve  in  January  of 
1979.  Since  then,  continuous 
progress  has  been  made  in  ac- 
complishing this  mission.  Your 
efforts  have  been  note  worthy 
and  we  have  continued  to  re- 
cruit high  quality  men  and  wom- 
en. Although  much  has  been 
accomplished,  there  is  certainly 
room  for  improvement. 

In  order  to  continue  our  suc- 
cess in  US  Army  Reserve  recruit- 
ing we  must  know  and  use  our 
tools  to  the  maximum.  Reserve 
Unit  and  individual  enlistment 
bonuses,  educational  incen- 
tives, and  split  training  options 
have  been  made  available  to  be 
used  in  support  of  our  mission. 
Partnership  council  meetings 
at  DRC  and  region  levels  have 
been  established  to  identify 
and  resolve  areas  of  mutual  con- 
cern between  Reserve  com- 
mands and  the  recruiting  force. 

Direct  interface  between  the 
recruiting  force  and  the  Reserve 
Units  they  support  is  essential 


to  resolving  local  issues,  identi- 
fying specific  unit  needs,  ob- 
taining referrals,  and  demon- 
strating the  TOTAL  Army  con- 
cept in  recruiting.  Additionally, 
this  direct  contact  provides  us 
with  known  sources  of  TAIR 
support. 

The  command  continues  to 
examine  recruiting  for  the  total 
Army.  Currently  15  DRC  are 
involved  in  the  Cross  Assign- 
ment in  Recruiting  Mission 
(CARM)  test.  Read  this  month’s 
article  entitled  “CARM”  which 
discusses  the  “one  stop”  con- 
cept in  recruiting.  CARM  is  de- 
signed to  provide  more  flexi- 
bility in  mission  assignment, 
more  opportunities  for  success, 
and  provide  each  recruiter,  ac- 
tive and  reserve,  with  a better 
array  of  Army  opportunities. 

Continued  success  in  build- 
ing the  TOTAL  Army  is  critical  to 
our  national  defense  and  to  us, 
because  . . . 

The  TOTAL  Army  starts  with 
you! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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by  SP4  Bill  Davenport 

Imagine  being  a Reserve  recruiter 
in  the  heart  of  the  sunbelt,  in  a city 
influenced  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
business,  trade  and  tourism.  Tough 
market?  Not  for  three  of  San  Antonio 
DRC’s  top  Reserve  recruiters. 

The  three  recruiters  talked  about 
their  trade  secrets  and  the  obstacles 
they  face  in  Reserve  recruiting. 

In  the  downtown  San  Antonio  sta- 
tion, SFC  Juan  P.  Rosas  recruits  for 
one  of  18  company-sized  Reserve  units 


in  the  city.  While  each  Reserve  re- 
cruiter is  responsible  for  a different 
unit,  Rosas  said  they  all  help  each 
other  by  recruiting  for  all  the  units. 

Recruiting  for  the  various  units  re- 
quires knowing  the  missions  of  each 
and  knowing  what  the  applicant  wants. 

“Most  of  the  applicants  are  looking 
for  extra  money  and  benefits,”  Rosas 
said.  He  added  that  many  people  en- 
list to  take  advantage  of  the  Army’s 
training  and  education  benefits. 

Most  of  his  prospects  are  high 


school  juniors  and  seniors  and  prior 
service  members. 

“For  people  who  have  gotten  out  of 
the  service,  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  career,”  he  said,  adding, 
“I  usually  stress  the  retirement,  extra 
money  and  promotions  as  benefits.” 

For  those  applicants  who  have  not 
had  prior  service,  Rosas  emphasizes 
the  training  and  experience  which 
can  be  gained  in  the  Reserves. 

“He  is  getting  something  he  will 
benefit  from.  I tell  applicants  to  get 
into  a field  of  training  which  can 
benefit  them  for  life,”  he  said. 

As  with  most  of  the  major  sunbelt 
cities,  San  Antonio’s  business  and 
trade  growth  are  increasing  rapidly. 
For  many  years,  San  Antonio’s  five 


For  many  years, 
San  Antonio’s  five 
military  bases 
provided  the  city’s 
chief  source  of 
employment.  In 
1981  however, 
trade  exceeded 
the  government  as 
the  leading  source 
of  employment. 


military  bases  provided  the  city  s chief 
source  of  employment.  In  1981  how- 
ever, trade  exceeded  the  government 
as  the  leading  source  of  employment, 
according  to  information  provided  by 
the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Com- 
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Reserve  recruiter  SFC  Juan  P.  Rosas  reviews  material  he  uses  in  his  sales  presenta- 
tion. 
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Mike  Graham  explains  Reserve  benefits  to  an  applicant  at  the  Austin  North  recruiting 
station. 


merce.  The  service  industry,  which 
employs  people  in  such  areas  as  re- 
search, health  care  and  tourism,  close- 
ly follows  the  military  as  a source  of 
employment. 

Even  with  the  attraction  of  jobs 
offered  as  a result  of  the  rapid  busi- 
ness and  industry  growth  in  San  An- 
tonio, there  are  still  many  people 
interested  in  the  opportunities  offered 
in  the  Army  Reserve. 

“They  are  people  who  want  to  ad- 
vance,” Rosas  said,  noting  that  two 
years  ago,  many  people  turned  to  the 
Reserves  primarily  for  employment. 
Today,  he  said,  the  majority  of  en- 
listees are  joining  the  Reserves  for  the 
training  and  the  education  benefits. 

“Most  of  them  are  people  between 
16  and  25  who  are  interested  in  getting 
ahead  in  life.  They  want  a little  extra 
money,  but  they  also  want  the  bene- 
fits and  training.” 

“I  treat  a person  as  I would  want  to 
be  treated.  I don’t  look  at  my  needs,  I 
look  at  his  because  I don’t  want  to  see 
a number  on  the  wall,  I want  to  see  a 
smiling  face,”  said  Rosas,  who  hasn’t 
lost  one  recruit  awaiting  entry  for 
basic  training  in  his  seven  years  of 
recruiting.  He  attributed  this  success- 
ful rate  to  the  attention  he  provides 
his  applicants. 

“If  the  applicant  is  going  to  be 
there.  I’ll  be  there,”  he  said,  adding 
that  he  once  had  an  appointment  at  2 
a.m.  in  a town  about  50  miles  north  of 
San  Antonio. 

Rosas  works  in  seven  high  schools, 
usually  with  an  active  duty  recruiter. 
He  often  goes  to  high  school  JROTC 
classes  to  give  his  presentation.  Rosas 
said  the  TAIR  events  and  displays  are 
helpful.  One  such  display  was  used  at 
the  city’s  annual  Stock  Show  and 
Rodeo. 

“At  the  last  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo, 


about  one  out  of  every  five  passersby 
stopped  to  talk.  The  market  was  there, 
the  exhibit  was  good  and  things  went 
perfectly.” 

Other  TAIR  events  have  included 
everything  from  chili  cookoffs  to  the 
stock  car  and  drag  raceway.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  TAIR  events,  Rosas  said 
newspaper  scatter  ads  and  the  split 
option  training  program  have  been 
helpful  in  Reserve  recruiting. 

“The  newspaper  advertising  is 
good,  especially  when  it  specifies  a 
need  in  a particular  MOS.  Once  we 
had  an  ad  for  a medic  position  and  we 
had  46  calls  in  one  day  in  response  to 
the  ad,”  he  said. 

Because  of  the  five  military  bases  in 
San  Antonio,  the  Armed  Forces  has 
high  visibility,  especially  because  of 
the  famed  Brooke  Army  Medical  cen- 
ter, Rosas  said.  He  noted  that  the 
medical  center  gives  both  the  active 


and  Reserve  components  a high  profile. 

The  decision  to  leave  a civilian  job 
temporarily  to  join  the  Reserves  can 
be  a difficult  one.  Rosas  said  he  usually 
advises  applicants  to  talk  to  their 
employers  before  enlisting  and  that 
his  rapport  is  good  with  employers. 

Rosas  added  that  he  always  asks  for 
a referral  and  stressed  its  importance. 
Recently,  he  enlisted  three  people 
from  one  referral. 

Rosas,  who  has  been  in  the  Reserves 
since  1965,  said  it  is  important  to  be 
objective  in  recruiting. 

“Have  an  open  mind  toward  the 
person,  listen  and  be  ready  to  listen. 
Put  yourself  in  his  place  and  think:  ‘If 
I was  sitting  there,  what  would  I want 
a recruiter  to  say  to  me?’  ” 

“I’ve  never  seen  problems  in  Reserve 
recruiting  here.  Even  though  the  city 
is  growing  and  expanding,  the  expan- 
sion helps,”  Rosas  said,  adding. 
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“People  see  reservists  in  convoys  on 
the  interstates  and  that  is  like  free 
advertising.  If  we  acquaint  ourselves 
to  the  people  and  present  the  Reserves 
in  the  schools,  we  have  no  problem.” 

In  Austin,  about  80  miles  north  of 
San  Antonio,  the  obstacles  are  some- 
what different  than  in  San  Antonio. 
While  the  business  growth  in  Austin 
is  also  rapidly  increasing,  the  city  also 
draws  a lot  of  young  people  because  it 
is  the  state  capitol  and  has  a large 
university  community. 

While  the  problems  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent, the  recruiting  efforts  are  simi- 
lar to  those  at  the  downtown  San 
Antonio  station.  Mr.  Mike  Graham, 
the  Austin  North  station’s  Reserve 
recruiter  explained  some  of  the  high- 
lights used  in  his  presentation. 

“We  highlight  the  bonus  programs,” 
he  said,  adding,  “We  explain  to  the 
applicants  that  they  will  acquire  some 


skills.  For  the  prior  service  people,  we 
stress  the  retirement  benefits  and  the 
monthly  income.  The  time  spent  on 
active  duty  was  dead  time  unless  they 
pursue  the  retirement.”  He  noted  that 
prior  service  members  are  a prime 
source  of  enlistments. 

“The  prior  service  soldiers  join  the 
Reserves  because  of  the  security,  a 
touch  of  patriotism  and  the  camara- 
derie. Maybe  they  don’t  want  to  wear 
the  uniform  fulltime,  but  they  do  miss 
wearing  the  uniform.” 

Graham,  who  spent  13  years  of  his 
active  duty  career  as  a recruiter  said 
he  has  recruited  for  both  Active  and 
Reserve  Gomponents. 

“When  someone  is  not  sure  about 
enlisting  in  the  Reserves  or  going 
active  duty,  I try  to  find  out  what  his 
needs  are.  Sometimes  I sell  the  regular 
Army,”  he  said. 

Graham  said  the  biggest  obstacle  he 


faces  in  recruiting  is  trying  to  get  the 
necessary  paperwork  on  the  appli- 
cants, though  it  is  sometimes  no  fault 
of  the  applicant. 

His  advice  to  other  recruiters  con- 
cerns personal  and  professional  stand- 
ards. 

“Believe  in  the  product,  be  sincere 
and  put  yourself  in  the  guy’s  place,” 

“We  explain  to  the 
applicants  that 
they  will  acquire 
some  skills.  For 
the  prior  service 
people,  we  stress 
the  retirement 
benefits  and  the 
monthly  income. 
The  time  spent  on 
active  duty  was 
dead  time  unless 
they  pursue  the 
retirement.” 


he  said,  adding,  “You  must  know 
when  to  finalize  or  to  follow  up. 
You’ve  got  to  know  when  to  be  there 
at  the  Reserve  unit,  how  long  to  stay 
and  when  to  go  home.” 

His  formula  for  success  is  con- 
sistent with  his  advice. 

“I  like  what  I am  doing  and  I want 
to  do  it  and  I like  and  believe  in  the 
programs  we  offer,”  he  said.  “We 
have  something  to  offer  and  we  keep 
good  rapport  with  the  units.  We’re 
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At  the  Corpus  Christi  South  recruiting  station,  SSG  Carios  Sanchez  expiains  Ultra 
VEAP  education  benefits  to  a Reserve  applicant. 
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part  of  the  job  market  and  the  pre- 
requisites for  the  job  are  high.” 

Of  the  five  Reserve  units  in  Austin, 
Graham  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
two  engineer  units.  Like  Rosas,  Gra- 
ham said  the  Reserve  recruiters  all 
help  each  other. 

About  145  miles  southeast  of  San 
Antonio  lies  the  Texas  vacation  resort 
town  of  Corpus  Christi.  Located  on 
the  Texas  coast,  this  city  is  also  en- 
joying rapid  growth. 

“I  have  had  no  problems  with  em- 
ployers because  I tell  the  applicant  to 
talk  to  his  boss  and  tell  him  this  is  for 
his  future  and  that  he  can  help  himself 
and  his  employer,”  he  said. 

“I  tell  the  applicant  to  prequalify 
himself  by  taking  the  tests  and  the 
physical.  That  way,  if  he  gets  laid  off 
from  work  or  decides  later  that  he 
wants  to  go,  he  will  be  prepared.” 

In  the  Corpus  Christi  South  recrui- 
ting station,  SSG  Carlos  Sanchez 
talked  about  Reserve  recruiting  in  this 
coastal  community. 

“We  talk  to  people  who’ve  been  in 


The  kinds  of 
questions  usually 
asked  are  about 
pay  and  whether 
they  will  be 
guaranteed  jobs  in 
the  Reserves. 


the  Army,  people  who  don’t  want  to 
make  an  active  duty  commitment  and 
people  who  are  going  to  college,” 
Sanchez  said. 

He  also  said  there  are  some  people 


who  join  the  Reserves  there  so  they 
can  stay  in  the  Corpus  Christi  area. 

“With  some  people,  the  reason  could 
be  to  stay  in  their  home  town  in  the 
Army  or  to  go  to  college,”  he  said, 
adding,  “We  also  offer  a skill  for  the 
prior  service  members,  as  well  as 
extra  income  and  retirement.” 

The  people  most  likely  to  join  are 
college  students  and  people  working 
at  the  same  time,  Sanchez  said,  adding 
that  the  kinds  of  questions  usually 
asked  are  about  the  pay  and  whether 
they  will  be  guaranteed  jobs  in  the 
Reserve  units. 

Sanchez,  who  has  been  a recruiter 
for  four  of  his  six  years  in  the  Re- 


serves, said  that  Army  advertising  is 
one  of  the  best  available  recruiting 
assets. 

“People  hear  and  see  the  ‘Be  All 
You  Can  Be’  ads  and  are  looking  at  the 
Army  for  education,”  he  said. 

Sanchez  said  that  encouragement  is 
necessary  to  be  a good  Reserve  recruiter. 

“When  you  talk  to  someone  about 
the  Reserves,  put  your  feelings  into 
what  you’re  saying  and  tell  him  that 
what  he  plans  to  do  is  the  right  thing,” 
he  said. 

These  three  sunbelt  cities  are  con- 
stantly changing,  but  these  three  Re- 
serve recruiters  meet  the  challenge 
with  ease. 


San  Antonio  DRC  is  centraily  iocated  in  a rapidly  growing  economic  area.  Austin, 
located  about  80  miles  north  of  San  Antonio,  attracts  many  young  people  with  its 
state  university  and  business  community.  To  the  southeast  of  San  Antonio  on  the 
Texas  coastline.  Corpus  Christi  thrives  on  the  tourist  and  oil  industries. 
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ARCASP:  ‘‘Stripes  for  Skills 
Reser 
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by  SSG  Gordon  Marihugh 
all  VOLUNTEER 

Army  Reserve  recruiters  have  a 
large  assortment  of  sales  tools  avail- 
able to  help  them  convince  potential 
applicants  to  join  the  Army  Reserve. 
One  valuable  tool  that  aids  the  Army 


Reserve,  the  Reservist,  and  the  Re- 
serve recruiter,  at  the  same  time,  is 
the  Army  Reserve  Civilian  Acquired 
Skills  Program  (ARCASP). 

The  program  was  started  to  attract 
civilians  already  possessing  vital  skills 
into  the  Army  Reserve,  and  is  similar 


to  the  Active  Army’s  “Stripes  for  Skills 
Program.” 

It  is  for  people  who  have  acquired 
their  skills  in  civilian  life  through 
schooling,  technical  training,  or  on 
the  job  and  who  are  interested  in 
joining  the  Army  Reserve. 
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According  to  MSG  Charles  S.  John- 
son, Reserve  Operations  NCO  at  the 
Chicago  DRC,  “Under  this  program 
there  are  certain  MOSs  in  the  Army 
Reserve  which  will  allow  a qualified 
person  with  that  particular  skill  to 
enlist  with  the  accelerated  grade  of, 
possibly,  E4  or  E5.” 

The  program  is  attractive  to  the 
Army  Reserve  for  several  obvious, 
and  at  the  same  time  important  reasons. 

First,  it  brings  to  the  unit  an  older, 
more  mature  soldier  who  is  already 
trained  and  experienced  in  most  of  the 
skills  necessary  to  work  effectively  in 
an  Army  MOS  and  in  his  Army  Re- 
serve unit.  He  merely  has  to  learn 
how  to  apply  the  skills  he  has  learned 
as  a civilian  to  the  Army  environment. 

Johnson  used  the  example  of  a per- 
son who  enters  the  Army  Reserve  as 
an  administrative  specialist.  “The  unit 
gains  a specialist  who  is  qualified.  He 
is  easier  to  train  because  he  is  already 
familiar  with  office  procedures  and 
knows  how  an  office  should  be  run,” 
he  said. 

An  obvious  attraction  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Army  Reserve  is  the 
potential  it  offers  both  the  Army  and 
the  American  tax- payer  as  a money 
saving  and  cost  effective  recruiting 
program. 

Each  qualified  person  who  enlists 
under  this  program  saves  the  Army 
Reserve  training  dollars.  The  money 
that  is  saved  could  possibly  be  used 
for  other  Reserve  training  needs. 

The  program  can  be  attractive  to 
potential  Army  Reservists  by  offering 
those  qualified  applicants  a higher 
pay- grade  when  they  enlist,  and  the 
opportunity  for  accelerated  promo- 
tions for  demonstrating  a high  level  of 
on-the-job  proficiency. 

Another  attraction  to  the  Reservist 
is  that  the  time  he  will  be  away  from 
work  and  home  for  training  is  reduced 
by  not  having  to  go  to  AIT  in  most 
cases.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  this 
reduced  training  requirement  mostly 
appeals  to  those  who  have  been  work- 
ing for  a few  years,  and  who  may  have 
a family,  and  don’t  want  to  be  away 
from  home  or  their  jobs  for  four 
months  or  more. 

Also,  Reservists  who  are  qualified 
to  enlist  into  the  Army  Reserve  under 


this  program  are  also  qualified  for  any 
enlistment  bonus  which  is  available 
for  that  particular  skill. 

While  the  rewards  for  using  this 
program  are  not  as  tangible  for  the 
recruiter  as  they  are  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  reservist,  they  do 
exist.  Doing  a good  job  as  a recruiter 
involves  doing  what  is  best  for  the 
applicant  as  well  as  the  Army.  When 
the  chance  is  available  to  save  the 
Army  money,  give  the  Army  Reserve 
an  already  trained  soldier,  and  give  an 
applicant  the  job  he  wants,  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  reward  to  the  recruiter 
is  satisfaction  in  a job  well  done. 

Johnson  said,  “This  program  can 
also  help  to  close  a sale  on  someone 
who  may  have  an  enlistment  objection. 

“I  aways  ask  where  the  applicant  is 
working  and  how  long  he  has  worked 
there.  If  his  skill  is  one  that  is  covered 
by  the  program  then,  I can  offer  him 
something  for  enlisting.  The  incentive 
of  entering  the  Reserves  at  a higher 
pay-grade  and  being  paid  more  may 
save  a sale  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost,”  he  added. 

“Now,  the  requirement  is  for  every- 


body, who  enters  the  Army  or  the 
Reserves,  to  go  through  the  full  seven 
weeks  of  Basic  Training,”  he  added. 

“Just  being  away  from  their  jobs  for 
seven  weeks  and  then  returning  to 
work  is  not  financially  attractive  to 
many  of  the  skilled  people  who  would 
qualify  for  the  program,”  he  added. 

“This  drawback  can  be  somewhat 
downgraded  if  the  reservist  is  eligible 
for  one  of  the  cash  bonuses.  This  can 
earn  them  an  extra  $750  after  they 
complete  Basic  Training.  The  bonus 
in  addition  to  the  pay  which  is  earned 
during  training  can  help  to  offset  some 
the  pay  loss,”  Johnson  said. 

Johnson  pointed  out  that  the  quali- 
fication requirements  are  difficult  to 
meet  by  the  young  market  audience. 

“Young  people  don’t  usually  have 
the  necessary  work  experience  to 
qualify  for  the  MOSs  offered  by 
ARCASP.  For  example:  someone  who 
wants  to  be  a legal  clerk  must  be  able 
to  type  30  words  per  minute  plus, 
have  had  para-legal  training  and  2 
years  experience  in  court  reporting,” 
he  said. 

He  continued  by  saying,  “Out  of 


Of  the  many  Reserve  MOSs  which  a skilled  civilian  may  qualify  for  under  ARCASP 
some,  such  as  a dental  technician,  may  require  a license. 
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every  100  applicants  who  want  to 
enlist  into  the  Army  Reserve  there  are 
normally  less  than  eight  who  qualify 
for  the  program,”  he  said. 

“Also  there  seem  to  be  quite  a few 
recruiters  who  are  either  not  familiar 
with,  or  possibly  not  aware  of  this 
program,”  he  added. 

Johnson  said  that  it  had  been  his 
experience  that  the  people  who  most 
often  qualified  for  ARCASP  were 
people  who  worked  for  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  government,  either 
the  state,  city,  or  federal  government. 

Johnson  said,  “When  I was  on  pro- 
duction the  people  who  were  qualified 
for  ARCASP,  and  took  advantage  of  it 
were  the  postal  workers,  police  of- 
ficers, social  security  clerks.  City  of 
Chicago  workers,  and  other  people 
who  worked  for  one  of  the  various 
government  agencies.” 

He  also  noted  that  some  people 
who  qualify  for  the  program  still  can- 
not be  enlisted  into  the  Army  Reserve. 

“That  is  because  there  isn’t  a unit 
that  can  use  their  skill  within  the 
mileage  limitation  that  applies  to  Re- 
serve units,”  he  said.  “Even  with  the 
94  Reserve  units  in  the  Chicago  area 
there  are  jobs  that  we  don’t  have  slots 
for,”  he  added. 

Johnson  said  he  didn’t  believe  the 
program  could  be  improved  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  MOSs.  “Al- 
most all  MOSs  having  civilian  related 
occupations  are  already  included  in 
the  program,”  he  said. 

Increased  emphasis  could  make  this 
an  important  and  more  widely  used 
Reserve  recruiting  tool. 

By  making  the  Army  Reserve  more 
attractive  to  those  who  possess  a nec- 
essary skill,  the  unit  gains  a qualified 
and  experienced  soldier.  The  Army 
saves  money,  the  reservist  gains  some 
extra  incentive  for  losing  some  of  his 
financial  status  by  serving  his  country 
part-time.  The  Reserve  Recruiter 
gains,  not  only  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  done  his  job,  but  a reservist  who  is 
more  likely  to  refer  someone  else  into 
the  recruiter’s  office.  S' 


Most  applicants  who  qualify  for  ARCASP  enMt  for  one  of  the  administrative 
Iskills.  However,  there  are  more  than  100  MOSs  which  the  program  covers, 
such  as  Watercraft  Operator,  61 B;  Watercraft  Engineer,  61 C;  and  Marine 
Hull  Repairman,  61 F.  ' 
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Michigan  Reservist  finds 
ARCASP  an  open  door  for 
the  future 


by  Harry  Noyes 
300th  MP  Command 

For  Brenda  Miller  of  Detroit,  the 
Army  Reserve  Civilian  Acquired  Skills 
Program  (ARCASP)  proved  to  be  much 
more  than  just  an  easy  road  to  a part- 
time  military  job  in  her  civilian  spe- 
cialty. 

It  turned  out  to  be  an  open  door  into 
a room  full  of  almost  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  development  of  new 
skills  and  experiences,  advancement, 
success,  recognition,  and  personal 
growth. 

Within  recent  months.  Army  Re- 
servist Miller  was  promoted  to  Spe- 
cialist Five,  later  converted  to  Sergeant 
E-5  when  she  assumed  a leadership 
position;  attended  an  Army-funded 
course  at  a local  college  to  train  her  in 
a new  career  field;  received  the  newest 
Army  merit  award,  the  Army  Achieve- 
ment Medal;  and,  most  notably,  be- 
came the  first  soldier  in  her  five- state 
command  to  earn  a perfect  100  percent 
score  on  her  Skill  Qualification  Test. 

Miller  enlisted  in  1979  to  join  the 
headquarters  of  300th  Military  Police 
Command  (then  in  Livonia,  MI,  but 
since  moved  to  nearby  Inkster)  as  a 
clerk-typist  (MOS  71L).  An  accoun- 
tant with  the  road  commission  of 
Wayne  County  (Detroit  and  some  of 
its  suburbs) , she  was  persuaded  to  join 
by  one  of  the  road  commission’s  at- 
torneys — Army  Reserve  BG  Charles 
M.  Sirhal,  then  commander  of  the 
300th. 

Miller  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  ARCASP  program. 

“I  enjoyed  ARCASP.  I have  a posi- 
tive reaction  to  the  program,”  she 
says.  “I  think  it’s  geared  towards  more 
mature  professionals  and  other  work- 
ing people  . . . people  who’d  like  to 
join  the  military  but  cannot  spare 
several  months  away  from  their  jobs 
and  families  to  meet  training  require- 
ments. 


“Of  course,  the  fact  that  they  take 
your  civilian  skills  is  also  good,  be- 
cause you  come  in  as  a PFC,  with 
higher  pay,  etc. 

“Our  three- week  basic  training  was 
good.  With  eight  weeks  I’m  sure  you 
get  more,  but  I think  it  was  arranged 
and  executed  well.  For  only  three 
weeks,  we  got  quite  a lot  of  training,” 
she  says. 

“One  of  the  things  I benefited  from 
was  that  most  of  the  people  in  the 
program  were  professionals,  estab- 
lished people  with  jobs.  They  were 
easier  for  me,  as  a 24-yeai>old,  to  deal 
with  than  the  typical  basic  training 
class  of  18  and  19-year  olds  might 
have  been.” 

After  finishing  basic,  where  she 
received  a letter  of  commendation. 
Miller  worked  about  a year  as  a 71 L at 
Headquarters,  300th.  Then  an  op- 
portunity arose  for  her  to  broaden  her 
military  career  and  personal  horizons. 

“When  we  moved  to  Inkster  in  1980, 
we  stopped  drilling  on  the  same  week- 
end as  one  of  our  subordinate  units,” 
she  recounts.  “ Since  we  couldn’t  share 
the  kitchen  operation  with  them  any 
more,  we  needed  more  cooks.  They 
asked  for  volunteers,  and  I i/^olunteered 
because  it  gave  me  a chance  to  get  out 
from  behind  a desk  — which  was  just 
like  my  civilian  job  — and  do  some- 
thing different.” 

She  had  had  no  formal  training  in 
cooking  and,  aside  from  the  usual 
home  cooking  chores,  no  experience 
either.  How,  then,  did  she  manage  to 
attain  a perfect  SQT  score  and  ad- 
vance to  the  position  of  food  service 
sergeant  for  the  headquarters  com- 
pany in  only  one  year? 

She  attributes  much  of  the  credit 
for  her  success  to  her  on-job  training 
with  SSG  Jimmie  L.  Hall.  She  also 
cites  another  idea  so  startlingly  simple 


that  it  is  surprising  more  soldiers 
haven’t  thought  of  it: 

“Studying  the  tasks  in  the  Soldier’s 
Manual  is  also  important,”  she  says. 

In  addition,  an  innovative  training 
program  set  up  by  the  5032nd  USAR 
School  in  Southfield,  MI,  has  helped. 
The  5032nd  organized  and  funded  a 
two-semester,  16-credit- hour  culinary 
arts  course  for  Reserve  food- service 
people,  which  is  taught  once  a week 
at  nearby  Oakland  Community  Col- 
lege. Miller,  who  attends  on  Active 
Duty  for  Training  orders,  is  now  in 
her  second  semester. 

She  has  also  pursued  higher  educa- 
tion on  her  own,  receiving  an  associate 
degree  in  liberal  arts  from  Highland 
Park  Community  College  in  1975.  She 
is  currently  a junior  at  Wayne  State 
University,  pursuing  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree in  accounting. 

Miller’s  story  shows  that  ARCASP 
does  not  by  any  means  lock  a soldier 
into  a permanent  rut  parallelling  his 
civilian  job.  If  the  soldier  enjoys  ex- 
ploring new  aspects  of  his  civilian 
skills  during  Army  Reserve  training, 
he  can  stay  in  the  original  enlistment 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  starts 
to  look  like  a two- track  rut,  there  will 
probably  be  opportunities  to  cross- 
train  into  new  fields.  The  ARCASP 
can  be  a path  to  new  skills,  new  ad- 
ventures and  new  horizons  just  as 
surely  as  the  full  training  regimen  is. 

In  either  case,  ARCASP  has  done 
its  job  for  the  Army.  It  has  tapped  a 
market  of  mature,  successful,  skillful 
people  who  have  already  proved  they 
can  make  it  in  the  world,  who  have 
skills  the  Army  needs  — and  who 
probably  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  join  the  Army  at  all,  because  they 
could  not  possibly  disrupt  their  civilian 
careers  and  family  responsibilities  for 
prolonged  basic  and  advanced  indi- 
vidual training. 
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SP4  Susan  Bloss  makes  copies 
of  USAREC  information  requests 
from  file  searchers. 


Liaison 

lubricates 

record 

location 


Story  and  Photos 
by  Joyce  Wiesner 
RCPAC 


The  Army’s  prior  service  enlist- 
ments require  documentation  of  prior 
service.  It’s  not  always  easy  to  get.  At 
the  Reserve  Component  Personnel  and 
Administration  Center,  St.  Louis,  a 
special  USAREC  liaison  team  provides 
this  documentation  for  Army  enlist- 
ments, both  Active  and  Reserve. 

Because  the  team  had  problems  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  records,  its 
supervision  was  transferred  to  RCPAC 
in  1980.  It  was  increased  in  size  and 
currently  includes  eight  people,  from 
both  USAREC  and  RCPAC  resources. 

When  RCPAC  took  over  the  team, 
there  was  a backlog  of  more  than 
2,100  requests  from  DRCs.  The  sched- 
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ule  called  for  elimination  of  this  back- 
log within  a month.  Only  three  people 
were  on  the  team  at  that  point,  so 
RCPAC  added  a sergeant  major,  an 
experienced  personnel  management 
NCO  and  three  other  enlisted  person- 
nel to  the  team.  The  backlog  was 
eliminated  and  operations  were  set  up 
to  adequately  support  the  liaison  pro- 
gram. 

Sergeant  Major  Novessie  Lewis, 
who  trained  the  new  members  of  the 
team,  had  been  assigned  to  RCPAC 
for  several  years  and  was  familiar 
with  all  the  procedures  for  processing 
personnel  records.  He  remains  in 
charge  of  the  team  while  also  NCOIC 
of  RCPAC’ s enlisted  personnel  direc- 
torate. 

The  process  of  getting  the  requests 
from  the  DRCs,  obtaining  the  proper 
documents,  and  returning  these  to  the 
DRCs  can  become  quite  complicated. 
RCPAC  maintains  in  its  files  the  re- 
cords of  all  members  of  the  Army’s 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  (most  of 
whom  are  fulfilling  an  initial  service 
obligation  of  six  years]  and  retired 
Army  personnel. 

Records  for  all  personnel  who  have 
been  discharged  are  transferred  to  the 
National  Personnel  Records  Center 
(NPRC),  run  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  and  located, 
with  RCPAC,  in  St.  Louis.  About  85 
percent  of  the  records  needed  by  the 
Liaison  Team  are  found  at  the  NPRC. 
Many  of  the  records  requested  have 
been  charged  out  to  other  agencies 
and  are  not  available  to  the  team. 

The  turnaround  time  for  requests  is 
targeted  at  seven  days.  Routine  re- 
quests can  usually  be  handled  in  this 
time  period,  but  problem  cases  are 
sometimes  delayed.  Also,  because  of 
personnel  cuts  throughout  GSA,  there 
are  now  fewer  people  to  provide  as- 
sistance needed  from  NPRC.  To  speed 
the  handling  of  requests,  all  of  them 
are  hand- carried  by  team  members  to 
the  NPRC  or  RCPAC  records  areas. 

Requests  are  received  at  RCPAC  by 
mail  or  by  DEX.  If  the  information 
provided  is  readable,  a record  request 
is  then  sent  to  NPRC,  which  either 
provides  a registry  number  for  the 
record  or  notifies  the  team  that  the 
record  is  not  filed  at  the  NPRC.  In  the 


latter  case,  the  search  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  RCPAC  files. 

At  several  points  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  records,  checks  of  computer 
terminals  and  microfiches  may  be 
required.  Even  after  the  filing  location 
of  a record  is  determined,  a records 
searcher  may  find  a charge-out  card 
instead  of  the  record.  In  this  case,  if 
the  record  is  charged  out  to  an  office 
within  RCPAC,  team  members  can  go 
to  that  area  and  obtain  the  record.  If  it 
is  charged  out  to  another  agency,  the 
DRC  will  be  notified  so  the  request 
can  be  sent  there. 

After  the  team  receives  the  neces- 
sary records,  copies  of  the  required 
documents  are  made  and  sent  to  the 
DRCs.  Copies  of  completed  requests 
are  maintained  in  the  team  file  for  90 
days. 

All  possible  checks  are  made,  in- 
cluding looking  at  the  records  of  all 


persons  with  the  same  name,  to  find 
the  correct  record  to  answer  a DRC 
request,  if  it  cannot  be  found  in  the 
routine  manner.  When  all  the  possi- 
bilities have  been  checked  and  the 
record  is  not  found,  the  DRC  is  notified. 

“Transit  time’’  can  be  a reason  for 
delay  in  locating  records.  When  a 
soldier  leaves  active  duty,  it  can  take 
up  to  four  months  for  the  record  to 
arrive  at  RCPAC  or  NPRC  and  be 
filed.  Also,  transferring  records  from 
RCPAC  to  NPRC  and  getting  them 
refiled  is  time-consuming.  If  the  re- 
cords are  “in  transit,”  requests  must 
be  resubmitted  later,  and  the  DRCs 
are  notified  of  this. 

Completed  requests,  most  of  which 
are  now  being  finished  in  three  to  ten 
working  days,  are  mailed  daily  to  the 
DRCs.  The  Liaison  Team  is  working 
continually  to  provide  quick,  efficient 
service.  ® 


Sergeant  Major  Novessie  Lewis  runs  the  team  on  a day-to-day  basis.  He  is  aiso 
NCOIC  of  RCPAC’ s enlisted  personnel  directorate. 
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The  Army  tries 
^one-stop  shopping' 


The  Recruiting  Command  is  attempting  to  take  the  “one  Army”  concept  a step 
further. 


by  Mary  Auer 
Cincinnati  DRC 

Sometime  ago  a retail  outlet  intro- 
duced an  ad  campaign  that  hinged  on 
“one-stop  shopping.”  Its  main  theme 
was  that  you  would  be  able  to  buy 
anything  you  needed  under  one  roof 
and  from  one  person.  A Chicago 
banking  firm  does  basically  the  same 
thing,  offering  one  person  to  handle 
all  your  banking  needs. 

The  Army,  through  USAREC,  has 
decided  to  try  a program  similar  to 
this.  It’s  a program  designed  to  permit 
one  recruiter  to  enlist  an  applicant  in 
either  Reserve  or  Active  duty  assign- 
ments and,  here’s  the  best  part,  get 
credit  for  it. 

This  program  is  called  the  Cross 
Assignment  of  Recruiting  Mission 
(CARM). 

There  are  currently  15  DRCs  in  the 
test  cell,  three  from  each  region. 

The  test  cell  DRCs  include:  Boston, 
Concord,  Harrisburg,  Charlotte, 
Louisville,  Nashville,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Albuquerque, 
Dallas,  Jackson,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Phoenix. 

The  program  works  like  this.  Dur- 
ing FY82,  recruiters  in  the  test  cell  are 
being  assigned  both  Active  and  Re- 
serve missions.  The  major  portion  of 
either  mission,  75  percent,  will  be  in 
each  recruiter’s  own  component. 

Regular  Army  contracts  written  by 
Reserve  recruiters  must  be  for  High 
School  Seniors/High  School  Diploma 
Graduates  in  mental  categories  I- Ilia 
to  fulfill  mission  requirements.  The 
same  applies  to  Active  duty  recruiters 
given  USAR  missions  with  the  addi- 
tion of  GED  applicants  and  prior  ser- 
vice enlistees. 

The  first  half  statistics  indicate  that 
CARM  is  delivering  enlistments  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  expected. 

“The  15  DRCs  in  the  test  cell  are 
performing  as  well  or  better  than  their 
control  cell  counterparts,”  said  CPT 
Arba  Williamson  of  the  Region  Sup- 


port Branch  at  HQ  USAREC.  “The 
results  on  the  Active  Army  side  for 
the  first  quarter  were  104  percent 
quality  market  and  103  percent  over- 
all. The  USAR  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  were  similar,  106  percent 
quality  market  and  110  percent  overall. 

This  data  supports  the  contention 
that  CARM  does  not  adversely  effect 
USAR  recruiting.  It  appears  now  that 
CARM  will  produce  results  without 
negative  side  effects. 

“The  75/25  split  in  assignment  of 
Active  and  Reserve  is  not  a rigid 
figure,”  said  Williamson,  “the  ratio 
can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
particular  area.  The  75/25  figure  was 
chosen  just  for  test  consistency.” 

Williamson  also  noted  that  CARM 
enables  USAREC  to  assign  recruiters 
of  either  component  where  it  sees  an 
advantage.  He  also  cited  the  example 
of  areas  where  USAR  requirements 
do  not  warrant  a full  time  Reserve 
recruiter.  By  using  the  program, 
USAREC  can  station  a Reserve  re- 
cruiter in  the  area  and  fill  his  mission 
with  Active  duty  enlistments. 

Ron  Menz,  the  Reserve  recruiter  of 
the  year,  has  been  a part  of  the  test  cell 
using  CARM  and  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  program. 

“It  makes  for  keen  competition  be- 


tween Active  and  Reserve  recruiters,” 
said  Menz,  “it  also  broadens  their 
product  knowledge.  CARM  makes 
each  recruiter  learn  the  benefits, 
policies,  and  regulations  of  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  Before  CARM  many 
of  us  had  the  tendency  to  pass  the 
buck  to  our  respective  colleagues  if  a 
question  came  up.” 

Menz  also  noted  that  cross  assign- 
ment hasn’t  detracted  from  his  USAR 
efforts.  “ It  is  very  similar  to  a program 
I suggested  to  the  folks  at  DRC  head- 
quarters,” he  said. 

“I  suggested  that  every  USAR  re- 
cruiter should  be  assigned  one  RA 
contract  a month.”  Menz  said  he  hopes 
the  program  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  elimination  for  separate  categories 
of  recruiters  and  will  enable  Active 
Duty  recruiters  to  deal  directly  with 
Reserve  units. 

The  Recruiting  Command  hopes 
CARM  will  further  a more  unified  ap- 
proach to  recruiting,  combined  fund- 
ing, and  one  set  of  regulations. 

If  CARM  is  successful  and  contin- 
ual advances  are  made  in  the  computer 
systems,  future  generations  of  appli- 
cants may  enlist  for  any  branch  they 
choose,  take  all  their  tests  and  get 
their  medical  exams,  all  at  their 
neighborhood  recruiting  station.  5F 
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Give  me  one  good  reason 


Staff  feature 

Give  me  one  good  reason. 

The  decision  to  enlist  or  reenlist  in 
the  Army  Reserves  can  depend  on  one 
good  reason.  What  have  the  Army 
Reserves  got  to  offer  someone  looking 
for  one  good  reason? 

An  extra  income  is  high  on  the  list 
of  benefits.  The  extra  paycheck  each 
month  makes  it  easy  to  set  aside 
money  to  budget  for  that  dream  boat, 
car,  vacation  or  any  other  luxury 
which  would  otherwise  be  unafford- 
able. The  extra  money  also  comes  in 
handy  for  people  interested  in  saving 
or  investing  money  for  security. 

What  about  advancement?  As  part 
time  soldiers.  Reservists  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  what  they’ve  learned 
and  practiced  at  drills  and  apply  it  to 
their  civilian  jobs.  Even  if  the  civilian 
job  is  not  related  to  the  MOS,  the  Re- 
servist acquires  leadership  skills 
which  are  valuable  to  any  job.  There 
is  also  the  opportunity  for  promotions 
and  additional  training  through  Active 
Component  branch  schools  and  cor- 
respondence courses.  With  many 
MOS  producing  schools,  the  Reserve 
soldier  has  the  chance  to  learn  the 
same  skills  he  would  learn  in  a civilian 
school,  without  paying  the  high  costs 
of  tuition,  lab  fees  or  books.  In  fact, 
the  Army  Reserve  can  offer  something 
the  technical  schools  cannot:  a salary 
paid  while  the  soldier  learns. 

Working  in  the  Reserve  requires 
teamwork.  Teamwork  builds  cohesion 
and  camaraderie.  Being  part  of  the 
team  also  builds  friendships  among 
people  who  share  many  things  in 
common,  such  as  serving  the  country 
with  pride. 

In  addition  to  pay,  training  and  ad- 
vancement, there  are  other  benefits. 
For  only  $5.25  per  month,  a Reserve 
soldier  can  purchase  $35,000  worth  of 
Serviceman’s  Group  Life  Insurance. 
The  policy  covers  the  soldier  all  year, 
not  just  during  drills  or  annual  training. 

Space  available  flights  make  air 
travel  easier  and  a lot  less  expensive. 
Reservists  are  entitled  to  travel  free, 
on  a space  available  basis  anywhere 


within  CONUS,  Alaska,  Hawaii  or 
Puerto  Rico. 

There  are  good  benefits  between 
vacations  also.  The  PX  and  commis- 
sary offer  big  savings  to  Reserve  sol- 
diers and  their  families.  Children  can 
go  into  the  PX  if  accompanied  by  their 
sponsor  and  spouses  have  unlimited 
use  of  the  PX  during  annual  training 
and  other  extended  periods  of  active 
duty,  with  a letter  from  the  com- 
manding officer.  The  savings  in  the 
military  shopping  system  are  sub- 
stantial. The  savings  in  the  commis- 
sary alone  add  up  to  about  22  cents  on 
the  dollar  according  to  information 
provided  by  HQ,  USAREC. 

Other  savings  come  from  use  of 
post  recreational  activities.  Post  movie 
theaters  usually  charge  only  a dollar 
for  adults  and  about  half  that  for 
children.  Other  recreational  activities 
can  include  bowling,  swimming  and 
even  boating  on  military  recreational 


beaches. 

Another  benefit  which  applies  to 
the  Reservist  and  his  family  is  the 
retirement  plan.  After  20  years  of 
qualifying  service  the  soldier  may 
retire  and  begin  collecting  retirement 
pay  and  receiving  retirement  pay  and 
benefits  at  age  60.  Retired  Reservists 
are  also  eligible  for  the  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan.  The  plan  ensures  that  the  Re- 
servist’s beneficiary  will  receive  up  to 
55  percent  of  his  retirement  pay  if  he 
dies  after  retirement.  The  monthly 
premium  may  be  deducted  from  the 
retirement  check  and  there  are  two 
options  available  for  payment  to  the 
beneficiary. 

The  decision  to  enlist  or  reenlist  in 
the  Army  Reserves  can  depend  on  the 
pay,  the  training,  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement or  any  of  the  other  benefits 
offered.  With  all  the  benefits  offered, 
there’s  more  than  one  good  reason  to 
join  the  Reserves. 


Education  benefits  and 
second  income  are  just  twt 
of  the  incentives  offeree 
by  the  Army  Reserve. 
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THEY  MAY  NOT  HAVE  SOUNDED  A BUGLE  during 
their  charge,  but  the  impact  was  nearly  the  same  when 
members  of  the  1 st  Cavalry  Division’ s horse  platoon  took 
time  out  from  a busy  schedule  to  see  that  handicapped 
children  attending  their  performances  had  front  row 
seats  and  were  given  time  to  pet  the  horses  and  talk  to  the 
riders. 

A piece  of  history  came  to  life  recently  as  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division’s  horse  platoon  performed  at  the  Dixie 
National  Rodeo  and  parade  held  recently  in  Jackson  MS. 

The  rodeo  is  one  of  the  major  events  on  the  Professional 
Cowboy  Rodeo  Association  circuit.  It  is  scheduled  each 
February  in  the  Mississippi  Coliseum,  and  lasts  for  eight 
nights  with  an  estimated  audience  of  more  than  10,000  at 
each  performance.  The  parade  and  the  rodeo  together 
form  one  of  the  state’s  most  popular  events  attracting 
young  people  from  throughout  the  state. 

In  past  years  the  Jackson  DRC  has  relied  on  Army 
bands  to  create  an  Army  awareness  among  the  youth  in 
the  audience.  This  time  however,  when  the  rodeo  was 
mentioned,  DRC  commander  Lieutenant  Colonel  Craig 
Leyda  said,  “Let’s  go  for  the  1st  Cavalry  Division’s  horse 
platoon.” 

From  the  first  day  the  Ft.  Hood  soldiers  established 
immediate  rapport  with  the  students,  who  took  time  out 
to  talk.  This  rapport  continued  through  their  final  pei> 
formance  in  the  coliseum  arena.  They  met  each  challenge 
with  the  spirit,  determination  and  dedication  that  “won 
the  spurs”  for  other  1st  Cavalry  Division  troopers  in  days 
gone  by.  (Lucille  Logue,  Jackson  DRC) 

A FATHER  ENLISTS  HIS  SON  as  the  500th  member  of 
the  3rd  Battalion,  87th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  Army 
Reserve  headquartered  at  Ft.  Carson.  Private  James  C. 
Poor  became  that  unit’s  500th  enlisted  member.  James 
was  sworn  in  by  his  father.  Army  Reserve  Major  James 
L Poor,  the  unit’s  commanding  officer. 

As  a junior  attending  Fountain-Fort  Carson  High 
School,  James  enlisted  under  the  Army  Reserve’s  “Split 
Option”  training  program.  The  program  allows  high 
school  juniors  to  join  a Reserve  unit,  and  attend  basic 
training  during  the  summer.  Then,  after  graduation,  the 
reservist  attends  Advanced  Individual  Training.  Mean- 
while, the  Reservist  can  be  earning  extra  money  by 
attending  the  unit’s  monthly  drills. 

Under  the  program,  James  will  begin  training  with  the 
unit  immediately  and  receive  Reserve  drill  pay,  and  full 
Army  pay  and  allowances  during  basic  training  and  AIT. 

By  enlisting  for  a critical  skill,  James  qualified  for  a 
special  $2,000  enlistment  bonus  which  he  plans  to  use  to 
help  pay  for  college. 
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James  stated  that  he  wants  to  attend  the  Army  Ranger 
School  because,  “That’s  one  school  my  Dad  doesn’t 
have.”  (Jerry  Patton,  Denver  DRC) 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  ways  Cincinnati  DRC  has  found  for 
keeping  its  advertising  and  sales  promotion  campaign 
rolling  at  top  speed  is  to  use  a race  car. 

A&SP  Chief  James  Supple  and  NW  Ayer  exec  Karen 
Buckley  negotiated  recently  with  the  Malibu  Grand  Prix 
race  tracks  in  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  OH,  to  buy 
advertising  space  on  two  of  their  miniature  race  cars. 
Green  and  white  “Be  All  You  Can  Be”  signs  also  were 
purchased  and  set  up  around  the  race  courses. 

Since  the  tracks  are  primarily  used  by  young  men  and 
women  17-25  years  of  age,  the  advertising  is  targeted 
exactly  at  our  prime  market. 

An  added  benefit,  both  Malibu  tracks  make  the  Army 
cars  available  to  the  DRC  for  use  at  special  events  such  as 
the  car  shows  recently  held  in  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
The  mini- racers  were  real  crowd  pleasers  and  attracted 
many  visitors  to  the  Army  recruiting  booths.  (Bob  Lessels, 
Cincinnati  DRC) 


One  young  mini- racer  fan  seems  pieased  with  the  Army’s 
exhibit  at  the  Cincinnati  Custom  Car  Show.  The  recruiting 
booth  aiso  attracted  many  young  men  and  women  who  were 
interested  in  the  Army  and  Army  Reserve. 

DEMONSTRATING  LASER  SIMULATORS  and  com- 
paring the  Army  to  “Star  Wars”  and  SWAT  teams  was 
part  of  the  message  delivered  to  Ramona,  CA  high  school 
students  by  the  Ft.  Irwin  and  National  Training  Center 
commander  Brigadier  General  James  T.  Bramlett. 

Bramlett  spoke  to  the  Ramona  High  School  students  at 
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A CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD  goes  to  an  Army 
National  Guard  unit.  Combat  Support  Company,  l/148th 
Infantry  of  Findlay  OH,  achieved  a first  recently.  At  the 
Annual  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Civitan  and  Kiwanis  Clubs 


Captain  Ken  Knox  from  the  National  Training  Center,  explains 
and  demonstrates  the  Multiple  Intergrated  Laser  Engagement 
System  (MILES)  to  the  students  at  the  Ramona,  CA  high 
school. 


the  request  of  the  Santa  Ana  DRC  as  part  of  the  General 
Officer  Speaker  Program.  The  program’s  aim  is  to 
publicize  the  Army’s  high  technology  and  to  help  recruit 
highly  qualified  applicants. 

Accompanying  Bramlett  were  Captain  Ken  Knox  and 
Staff  Sergeant  Don  Price  who  demonstrated  the  Multiple 
Intergrated  Laser  Engagement  System  (MILES). 

The  demonstration  of  the  laser  gunfire  simulator 
included  two  M-16  rifles  with  laser  transmitters  and  the 
sensors  located  on  the  soldier's  chest,  back,  and  helmet. 

Bramlett  told  the  students,  “Today’s  Army  has  three 
course  meals,  great  post  facilities,  and  dormitory-like 
barracks. 

“New  tanks  have  laser  range  finders  and  sights  which 
work  as  well  in  smoke  and  fog  as  they  do  in  daylight. 

Bramlett  continued,  “ Mine  fields  used  to  be  a problem. 
Now,  an  R2D2  type  robot  clears  mine  fields,  or  a remote 
control  system  on  a compactor  can  be  rolled  over  the 
fields  to  explode  the  mines.” 

With  today’s  worldwide  communication  system  Bram- 
lett stated,  “a  satellite  and  an  aircraft  can  talk  to  any 
soldier,  in  any  foxhole,  anywhere  in  the  world.” 

Bramlett  told  the  students  that,  “the  Army  is  tough, 
hard  work  and  takes  a lot  of  training.”  (Debbie  Gethoefer, 
Santa  Ana  DRC) 


of  Findlay,  the  unit  was  named  the  Findlay  Civitan  Club 
Citizen  of  the  Year  for  1981.  Traditionally  the  Civitan 
Club  awards  its  Citizen  of  the  Year  to  an  individual.  This 
year  the  Civitans  broke  with  tradition  and  presented  the 
Award  to  an  organization. 

The  National  Guard  unit  was  primarily  recognized  for 
the  assistance  it  gave  during  the  floods  and  storms  that 
ravaged  Findlay  in  June  1981.  Recognition  was  also 
based  on  the  unit’s  commitment  to  the  city.  The  unit 
assisted  at  the  Hancock  County  Fair,  the  Hancock 
Hundred  Cycle  Tour  and  at  Camp  Berry,  the  local  Boy 
Scout  Camp.  The  unit  also  undertook  many  community 
action  projects.  (SFC  Nancy  Clevenger,  Ohio  ARNG) 

An  Army  Reserve  recruiter  from  Jonesboro,  AR,  prides 
himself  in  his  ability  to  recruit  enlistees  for  the  USAR.  To 
demonstrate  his  versatility  he  recruited  his  wife  from  the 
Army  Reserve’s  306th  Field  Hospital.  After  the  wedding 
the  newlyweds  SFC  and  Mrs.  Gary  L.  Mullica  are  arched 
by  crossed  sabers  wielded  by  his  area  commander,  as- 
sistant area  commander,  and  two  fellow  recruiters.  (Jim- 
mie Hartfield,  Jackson  DRC) 
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Two  jumpers  break  from  a bi-plane  maneuver  during  an 
exhibition  supporting  the  El  Paso,  TX,  Army  recruiting  area. 


AN  AREA  COMMANDER  PROVIDES  SPECIAL 
EVENTS  to  support  his  Army  recruiters.  El  Paso  area 
commander  Captain  Jack  Damoth  and  his  parachute 
team  target  high  school  football  games  and  pep  rallies  for 
their  jumps. 

They  jumped  during  a recent  homecoming  pep  rally  at 
Hanks  High  School,  El  Paso,  as  1,800  students  cheered 
them  on.  The  jump  conditions  were  not  ideal  because  of 
the  weather.  Ft.  Bliss  aviators.  Major  Milt  Baugh  and 
Lieutenant  Elizabeth  Easterling,  had  to  contend  with 
gusting  wind  and  low  visibility.  Ft.  Bliss  helicopters  are 
used  for  most  of  the  team’s  jumps. 

Damoth  says  the  team  has  jumped  at  all  the  high 
schools  and  at  several  civic  events  in  the  El  Paso  area.  In 
addition,  the  team  has  performed  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico’s  homecoming  at  Las  Cruces. 

“These  events  are  very  good  attention  getters  and 
crowd  gatherers  to  help  the  recruiters,”  Damoth  said. 

The  chutes  the  team  uses  are  “high  performance 
ramair  canopies”  capable  of  a higher  degree  of  man- 
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euverability  than  normal  parachutes.  Once  on  the  ground, 
the  team  gives  a parachute  packing  demonstration  and 
talks  about  what  the  Army  is  all  about.  They  encourage 
students  to  ask  questions  and  allow  them  to  examine  the 
Army  helicopter. 

One  team  member  is  a former  student  of  the  University 
of  Texas  at  El  Paso  and  through  his  association  with  the 
team,  has  developed  a good  relationship  with  UTEP’s 
Senior  ROTC  program. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Michael  Hathaway  from  Ros- 
well, NM,  RS  said  the  team  attracted  a lot  of  attention  in 
the  community  after  a recent  jump. 

“The  event  generated  interest  especially  among  the 
parents  and  school  officials,”  he  said. 

At  Clint  High  School  in  Clint,  TX,  high  school  students 
and  educators  were  very  impressed  with  the  jump  team. 
The  event  resulted  in  20  inquiries  and  five  potential 
applicants. 

“It’s  an  exciting  sport  and  almost  anyone  can  jump 
with  the  proper  training,”  Damoth  said.  (Berna  Facio, 
Albuquerque  DRC) 

THE  ACCENT  WILL  TELL  YOU  he’s  British,  but  his 
uniform  is  soldier. 

Private  First  Class  Steve  J.  Lancaster  left  his  native 
England  to  join  the  US  Army.  “Economically,  things 
were  disastrous  back  home,”  claimed  the  23  year  old, 
Briton.  “There  were  greater  opportunities  for  youths 
such  as  myself  to  reach  their  goals  in  America.” 

Lancaster  has  been  on  active  duty  since  April  1981  as  a 
resident  alien.  He  joined  the  Army  in  San  Antonio,  TX, 
with  the  intentions  of  eventually  becoming  an  American 
citizen. 

The  British  native  is  a food  inspector  in  the  248th 
Medical  Detachment,  [Veterinarian],  44th  Medical  Bri- 
gade, 1st  Corps  Support  Command. 

“Since  a food  inspector’s  duties  are  mainly  in  the  field, 

I work  at  the  Animal  Disease  Prevention  and  Control 
Facility  when  we’re  in  garrison,”  said  Lancaster.  “At  the 
facility,  I give  shots  to  soldier’s  pets  to  control  and 
prevent  zoonotic  diseases  [diseases  transmittable  from 
animals  to  humans),”  Lancaster  said,  “I,  also,  help  care 
for  the  military  police  dogs.” 

The  food  inspector  would  like  to  be  a veterinarian 
some  day.  “With  the  college  benefits  the  Army  offers.  I’ll 
be  able  to  pursue  my  goal,”  he  said. 

Lancaster  was  no  stranger  to  military  lifestyle  when  he 
entered  the  Army.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  Originally  from  Norfolk  County,  England, 
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Lancaster  went  to  15  different  schools  in  11  years  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  his  father’s  career. 

He  served  in  the  British  Army  Reserves  for  three  years 
prior  to  his  move  to  the  US.  Lancaster  who  has  already 


Former  British  Army  reservist  and  now  US  Army  PFC  Steve 
Lancaster  gives  Patti  Davenport’s  pet  Ari  an  innoculation  at 
the  Ft  Bragg  Veterinary  Ciinic. 


attended  the  Army  Basic  Airborne  Course  also  wants  to 
attend  the  nine  week  Ranger  School.  “I  went  to  some  ad- 
vanced infantry  courses  while  I was  in  the  British 
Reserves  and  I’d  like  to  compare  training,”  he  explained. 

Lancaster  is  very  serious  about  becoming  a veteri- 
narian, “I’m  enrolled  in  Fayetteville  State  University  for 
the  Pre- Veterinarian  Science  course  using  the  Army’s 
tuition  assistance  program,”  he  said. 

“I  think  all  17  and  18  year  olds  should  take  advantage 
of  the  great  financial  college  benefits  and  serve  their 
country,”  said  Lancaster  who  participates  in  the  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP.) 

Currently  Lancaster  is  working  on  getting  his  American 
citizenship.  He  has  already  earned  a three-year  college 
degree  as  a livestock  specialist  from  Writtle  Agriculture 
College  in  Essex,  England.  (Wendy  Veith,  Ft.  Bragg  PAO) 

A MANITOWOC  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  program  touches 
all  the  bases.  The  Army  recruiting  station  in  Manitowoc, 
WI,  has  been  a consistent  winner  in  the  recruiting 
success  game.  Part  of  that  success  can  be  attributed  to  the 
program,  philosophy  and  performance  of  the  station 
commander.  Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  Fallier.  Fallier’s 
success  is  a result  of  an  aggressive  and  innovative  public 


relations  program.  “Public  relations  is  the  bread  and 
butter  of  recruiting,”  said  Fallier. 

The  Manitowoc  public  relations  program  is  a total 
package  that  leaves  no  stone  unturned.  “The  key,”  says 
Fallier,  “is  staying  in  touch,”  What  he  means  is  that  he 
stops  in  at  the  Manitowoc  Herald- Times-Reporter  and  all 
of  the  local  radio  stations  at  least  once  a week.  Television 
station  reporters  from  Green  Bay,  WI,  (about  30  miles 
away)  are  regular  visitors  to  Fallier’s  station  and  regard 
him  as  a good  news  source. 

Another  important  element  in  Fallier’s  approach  is  the 
recruiting  station  itself.  A good  downtown  location, 
coupled  with  an  attractive  window  display,  creates 
awareness  and  station  traffic. 

Once  in  the  office,  prospects  and  visitors  are  struck  by 
some  captivating  wall  displays.  One  wall  features  a bill- 
board where  all  Manitowoc  enlistees  “sign-in”  with  their 
name  and  dates  of  enlistment.  A prospect  can  look  at  this 
wall  and  see  the  names  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  who 
have  joined  the  Army. 

At  appropriate  places  on  the  walls  are  picture  galleries 
or  “honor  rolls.”  Under  the  heading  of  “HEY!  LOOK 
WHAT  I DID  MY  SENIOR  YEAR!”  all  of  Fallier’s  DEPs 


Manitowoc,  Wi  recruiter  SGT  Chip  Martenson  and  H RAP  PVT 
Barbara  Sabin  admire  the  station’s  sign-in  board  where  the 
station’s  eniistees  leave  their  names  and  the  dates  they 
enlisted. 

have  their  pictures  displayed.  These  pictures  show  the 
prospect  that  joining  the  Army  is  popular  with  his  peers 
and  helps  to  foster  a strong  sense  of  product  identification. 

Fallier’s  program  is  a total  package.  No  detail  is 
overlooked — whether  it’s  meeting  with  a reporter  or 
decorating  a recruiting  station  wall.  The  result  means 
recruiting  success.  (George  Buessem,  Milwaukee  DRC) 
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The  Army’s  rail  Reservists 
train  with  trains 


StaU  feature 

The  Army  Reserve’s  1150th,  the 
1151st,  and  the  1152  nd  Transportation 
Companies  of  the  425th  Transportation 
Brigade  in  Milwaukee  and  the  226th 
Transportation  Company,  in  St.  Louis 
are  unique  among  the  many  specialized 
units  of  the  102nd  Army  Reserve 
Command.  These  units  are  the  only 
railway  equipment  and  repair  units 
remaining  in  the  military. 

Once,  trains  were  thought  of  as  the 
only  way  of  moving  both  commerce 
and  people  over  any  distance.  The 
Army  too  thought  that  trains  were 
important.  The  Army’s  trains  and 
trainmen  moved  troops  and  equip- 
ment across  the  country  and  through- 
out the  world.  At  one  time  the  Military 
Rail  Service  (MRS)  had  thousands  of 
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active  duty  officers  and  men.  Now 
there  are  none.  At  the  height  of  its 
importance  during  WWII,  MRS  had 
13  Railway  Grand  Divisions,  39  Rail- 
way Operating  Battalions,  10  (Steam) 
Shop  Battalions,  and  two  (Diesel) 
Shop  Battalions. 

One-by-one  units  were  deactivated 
and  much  of  the  rolling  rail  stock  and 
equipment  was  either  sold  to  civilian 
railroad  companies  or  placed  in  stoi^ 
age.  When  the  1st  Rail  Detachment  at 
Ft.  Eustis  was  deactivated  in  Septem- 
ber 1978,  the  last  MRS  unit  disap- 
peared from  active  duty. 

The  four  units  of  the  102  nd  ARCOM 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  rail  mainte- 
nance battalions  of  the  former  major 
Army  command. 

The  1150th  specializes  in  railway 


car  repair.  The  Army  Reservists  of  the 
1151st  repair  diesel- electric  locomo- 
tives, while  the  specialists  from  the 
1152nd  repair  both  locomotives  and 
railway  cars.  The  St.  Louis  unit  also 
repairs  rail  cars. 

One  stop  at  the  Army  leased  L.V. 
Anderson  Rail  Shop  in  the  Milwaukee 
R.oad  railroad  yard  will  show  that  the 
Army  Reserve’s,  Milwaukee  based, 
rail  repair  specialists  are  very  much 
still  on  the  job.  These  men  and  women 
don’t  have  much  time  to  sit  around 
and  talk  when  their  Reserve  units 
have  their  monthly  meetings. 

The  Department  of  Defense  still 
maintains  more  than  6,000  pieces  of 
rolling  railway  stock  such  as  locomo- 
tives, boxcars,  hoppercars,  flatcars. 
This  supply  of  stock  keeps  the  Mil- 
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waukee  Reservists  busy. 

A 120  ton  G.E.-Alco  diesel  electric 
engine  came  to  the  shop  in  pieces 
several  years  ago.  The  Army  wanted 
it  scrapped.  Today  it  runs,  and  soon, 
with  a few  more  parts,  it  may  again 
return  to  service. 

The  unit  also  boasts  a kitchen  car 
which  has  been  made  operational.  At 
lunch  time  the  hungry  Reservists  eat 
their  lunch  at  the  shop.  This  conve- 
nience saves  them  from  having  to 
return  to  the  Reserve  Center  to  eat. 

All  of  the  Army’s  rail  equipment 
must  comply  with  Association  of 
American  Railroads  (AAR]  standards. 
Most  DOD  installations  have  fewer 
than  five  operating  and  maintenance 
specialists  to  take  care  of  that  instal- 
lation’s rolling  stock.  When  the  cars 
need  modification  or  repair,  that  could 
be  a job  for  one  of  the  Milwaukee 
based  reserve  units. 

The  units  regularly  conduct  their 
summer  training  at  one  of  the  DOD 
installations. 

The  unit  might  be  repairing  loco- 
motives at  the  DOD  ocean  terminal  in 
Sunnypoint,  NC  one  summer.  Or, 
they  may  spend  the  two  weeks  at 
Hawthorne  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
NV. 

“We  always  have  something  to  do,” 
said  SP5  Ann  Bradley  a welder  and 
welding  instructor  for  the  Brigade’s 
training  program. 

Bradley  like  most  of  the  unit’s  people 
did  not  come  to  the  unit  from  a rail- 
road related  civilian  occupation. 

“When  I first  joined  the  unit  in  1978 
I didn’t  know  anything  about  welding 
or  trains.  I just  liked  trains  and  thought 
that  I’d  like  to  work  on  them,”  she 
said.  “The  senior  NCOs  were  really 
fantastic  instructors.  They  taught  me 
welding  and  how  to  repair  rail  equip- 
ment,” she  added. 

“For  many  years  the  people  who 
came  into  the  unit  were  mostly  from 
railroading  backgrounds,”  according 
to  1 SG  George  Brusewitz  of  the  1152  nd. 

“That  was  partly  our  own  fault,” 
said  the  veteran  of  more  than  30  years 


of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  railroad. 
“I  work  in  the  Milwaukee  Road  rail 
yards  repairing  rail  equipment.  The 
men  I used  to  talk  into  joining  the 
Reserve  unit  were  men  who  worked 
with  me,”  he  added. 

“We  (the  Reserve  unit)  were  even 
sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  Road. 


The  people  coming  in  were  already 
trained,”  he  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Army  offered  many  of  these  Re- 
servists accelerated  promotions  be- 
cause of  their  needed  skills. 

“This  presented  the  unit  with  a 
problem.  After  a while  we  had  a lot  of 
E5s  and  E6s  and  not  many  helpers,” 


Welding  is  one  of  the  many  skills  needed  by  the  rail  units. 
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he  said. 

“Now  people  come  into  the  unit 
from  every  kind  of  job  background 
and  not  just  the  railroad.  Training 
these  people  is  a challenge  because 
we  have  to  do  it,  right  here  on  the  job,” 
said  SFC  Dennis  Hollander,  mainte- 
nance shop  supervisor. 

Hollander  joined  the  Reserves  12 
years  ago  and  was,  at  the  time,  one  of 
the  few  non-railroad  Reservists  in  the 
unit. 

Hollander  said  the  reason  the  unit 
must  train  its  own  people  is  that  the 
Army  no  longer  has  the  schools  which 
used  Jto  train  the  65  series,  railroad 
maintenance  and  operation,  MOSs. 

Brusewitz  said,  “The  Army  phased 
out  the  rail  MOS  producing  schools 
before  the  last  active  duty  unit  was 
deactivated. 

“Now  a person  who  wants  to  enlist 
for  this  unit  gets  trained  in  an  MOS 
which  is  compatible  with  what  we  use 
here,”  said  Hollander. 

Brusewitz  said  “For  instance,  if 
someone  wants  to  be  an  electric- diesel 
locomotive  repairman,  after  he  goes 
to  Basic  training,  the  Army  sends  him 
to  AIT  where  he  learns  to  be  an  elec- 
trician. Once  he  returns  to  the  unit  we 
teach  him  the  diesel  portion  and  the 
air  system  which  are  part  of  what  he 
needs  to  know.” 

The  unit’s  senior  reservists  will  soon 
find  that  some  of  their  on-the-job 
training  requirements  are  being  les- 
sened. A six- week  rail  training  course 
began  June  7,  for  Reserve  Rail  Spe- 
cialists, at  the  Toole  Army  Depot  rail 
shop  located  on  Hill  AFB,  UT. 

The  unit’s  new  Reservists  begin 
training  and  learning  before  going  to 
Basic  Training.  The  training  begins 
with  their  first  Army  Reserve  meeting, 
sometimes  before  they  are  issued  their 
uniforms,  and  they  don’t  seem  to  mind. 

New  Reservists  team-up  with  unit 
veterans  to  hoist  up  a 27-ton  hopper 
car  and  place  it  on  jack  stands.  The 
car’ s cast  iron  wheels  must  be  replaced 
with  wheels  made  of  steel  to  conform 
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with  AAR  standards.  Other  cars  may 
have  to  have  new  sides  welded  into 
place  once  the  old  sides  are  cut  away. 
Then  the  cars  are  refurbished  with 
new  interior  walls  and  floors  if  neces- 
sary, repainted  and  restenciled. 

“The  unit’s  reenlistment  rate  is  well 
above  85  percent,”  said  Brusewitz. 


The  reason  for  the  high  rate  he 
claimed  was  that  everybody  was  made 
to  work  during  Reserve  weekends. 

“Nobody  has  the  time  to  bet  bored,” 
he  said. 

“Everybody  is  doing  the  work  they 
joined  the  unit  to  do,”  added  Hollander. 

The  three  Milwaukee  Reserve  units 


The  rail  repairmen’s  pride  is  this  1 20  ton  G.  E.  Alco  locomotive  engine.  It  came  to  the 
shop  in  pieces  as  scrap,  now  it  runs. 


were  recently  assigned  to  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  Bruse- 
witz  said.  “We  (rail  units)  can  move  a 
fully  loaded  20-car  train  with  just 
three  people,”  he  added. 

With  their  assignment  to  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  along  with  the  re- 
beginning of  the  rail  MOS  course,  the 
MRS  could  again  start  to  rebuild. 

While  almost  everyone  else  forgot 
about  the  MRS,  the  three  Milwaukee 
based  Army  Reserve  rail  units  lived 
up  to  the  MRS  motto  of,  “Ready  For 
My  Country.”  '5f 


The  Milwaukee  rail  reservists  have  to  move  this  more  than  27  tons  of  hopper  car  into  their  shop  before  they  can  repair  it 
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El  Update 


Looking  at  those  ads  that  say,  “Earn  big  money  in  your 
spare  time  at  home!”  — Think  twice,  warns  the  US  Postal 
Service. 

Some  of  the  schemes  require  you  to  send  in  a “registra- 
tion fee”  for  work  such  as  addressing  envelopes,  hand- 
sewing small  items,  or  selling  merchandise  by  phone  or 
through  the  mail.  But  the  company  could  keep  that  fee 
and  tell  you  you’re  not  qualified.  Or  they  might  not  pay 
you  for  work  you  do. 

In  other  cases,  you  may  be  asked  to  pay  for  literature 
or  merchandise. 


The  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  en- 
ables students  to  earn  college  credit  by  examination. 

All  active  duty  military  personnel  are  eligible  to  take 
CLEP  tests  to  demonstrate  college  level  competency,  no 
matter  where  or  how  this  knowledge  was  acquired: 
through  formal  study,  private  reading,  employment  ex- 
perience, non- credit  courses,  adult  classes,  TV/radio/ 
cassette  courses,  military/ industrial/business  training, 
or  advanced  work  in  regular  high  school  courses. 

Many  military  personnel  have  reduced  the  cost  in  time 


Q-Is  the  maximum  amount  of  assistance  payable  toward 
the  purchase  of  an  automobile  or  other  conveyance  for 
an  eligible  disabled  veteran  still  $3,800? 

A — No,  effective  October  1, 1981,  the  maximum  amount 
payable  was  raised  to  $4,400. 

Q-I  wish  to  obtain  a loan  on  the  cash  value  of  my 
National  Services  Life  Insurance.  What  is  the  current 
interest  rate? 

A — The  current  interest  rate  is  11  percent. 

Q — Are  children  of  deceased  veterans  eligible  for  GI 
Home  Loans  from  the  Veterans  Administration? 

A — No,  children  of  deceased  veterans  are  not  eligible  for 
a GI  Home  Loan. 

Q — Is  it  possible  for  me  to  pay  my  Veterans  Administra- 
tion guaranteed  home  loan  off  before  it  becomes  due? 
A — Yes.  A VA  guaranteed  loan  may  be  partially  or  fully 
paid  at  any  time  without  penalty. 

Q — Are  my  Veterans  Administration  benefits  subject  to 
taxation? 

A — No.  Under  federal  law,  all  benefits  administered  by 
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Before  you  pay  any  fee,  try  to  get  free  information.  If 
you  have  to  put  your  money  down  before  you  can  learn 
about  the  program,  you  should  probably  stay  away  from 
it. 

Your  local  Better  Business  Bureau  or  consumer  protec- 
tion office  may  be  able  to  tell  you  if  there  are  any 
complaints  relating  to  a particular  work-at-home  plan. 

If  you’ve  already  been  stung,  let  the  postal  inspector  at 
your  post  office  know.  The  Postal  Service  will  investigate 
and  prosecute  if  it  can  prove  fraud.  (AFPS) 


and  money  of  their  college  education  by  successfully 
completing  CLEP  tests  for  credit. 

Five  general  CLEP  examinations  are  available:  English 
Composition,  Social  Sciences  and  History,  Natural 
Sciences,  Humanities,  and  Mathematics.  Up  to  30  se- 
mester hours  of  college  credit  can  be  earned  successfully 
completing  these  five  examinations. 

Further  information  and  assistance  can  be  obtained 
from  your  Base  Education  Office.  (AFPS) 


the  VA  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Q — I bought  a home  recently  with  a GI  guaranteed  home 
loan.  I have  discovered  some  defects  that  the  seller 
refuses  to  fix.  Can  the  VA  help  me? 

A — The  Veterans  Administration  cannot  compel  a seller 
to  remedy  defects  or  to  fulfill  a contract  on  an  existing 
home.  However,  there  is  a one-year  guarantee  on  a 
newly  constructed  home.  Contact  the  nearest  VA  office 
for  details. 

Q-l  will  soon  be  honorably  discharged  from  active 
service.  While  in  service  I have  had  some  alcoholism 
problems  and  have  been  treated  for  them  by  my  service. 
Should  my  problems  return,  can  the  VA  help  me? 

A — Inpatient  care  for  alcoholism  is  available  at  any  VA 
medical  center.  There  are  also  specialized  treatment 
programs  available  at  certain  VA  medical  facilities.  The 
nearest  VA  office  will  give  you  all  the  information  about 
these  programs.  Treatment  for  drug  problems  is  similarly 
available  and  details  are  available  from  any  VA  office. 
(AFPS) 
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A new  Army  career  formula  of  OOE  + 79D  = OOR  has 
been  developed.  The  merger  of  the  Recruiting  and 
Reenlistment  MOSs  is  scheduled  for  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  on  October  1. 

The  merger  will  affect,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  all 
of  the  Army’s  recruiters  and  reenlistment  NCOs. 

By  October  all  recruiters  and  reenlistment  NCOs 
currently  on  assignment  in  both  fields  will  have  been 
reclassified  to  the  PMOS  of  OOR,  or  hold  OOR  as  a duty 
MOS,  or  have  been  reclassified  to  another  field.  The 
MOSs  OOE  and  79D  will  cease  to  exist  in  the  active 
Army. 

The  main  purpose  behind  the  merger  is  to  develop  a 
coordinated  recruiting  and  retention  effort  for  manning 
the  total  Army. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  merger  will  be  the  creation  of 
overseas  rotation  vacancies  for  career  recruiters.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  some  career  recruiters  who  have  been 
almost  exempt  from  duty  overseas.  The  merger  will 
allow  those  recruiters  to  remain  current  on  what  the  field 
Army  is  like. 

According  to  LTG  Maxwell  R.  Thurman,  the  Army’s 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  and  former  USAREC 
Commander,  “It  has  been  found  that  recruiters  become 
somewhat  stale  after  six  years  and  need  to  be’re- greened.’  ’’ 

Another  expected  result  of  the  move  will  be  the  sense 
of ‘ownership’  on  the  part  of  recuiters.  Future  OORs  may 
have  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  reenlist  a soldier  they 
recruited. 

There  are  many  reenlistment  NCOs  who  were  at  one 
time  field  recruiters.  They  never  returned  to  recruiting 
duty  to  put  the  managerial  skills  they  learned  as  reenlist- 
ment NCOs  to  work. 

They  work  much  the  same  as  guidance  counselors  in 
matching  the  needs  of  the  Army  with  the  desires  of  the 
soldier. 

While  most  recruiters  are  not  enlistment  NCOs, 
presently,  reenlistment  NCOs  are  essentially  recruiters. 
They  work  with  the  in-service  recruiters  to  enlist  soldiers 
who  are  leaving  the  active  Army  for  the  Army  Reserve  or 
the  National  Guard. 

A benefit  to  the  reenlistment  NCOs  will  be  the  increase 
in  their  special  duty  assignment  proficiency  pay.  Brigade 
level  and  below,  reenlistment  NCOs  are  scheduled  to 
receive  this  pay  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  month. 

Under  the  merger,  qualified  reenlistment  NCOs  who 
decline  the  reclassification  into  the  OOR  MOS,  but  still 
want  to  remain  on  reenlistment  duty  until  their  present 
tour  is  finished  will  be  “detailed”  as  OORs  until  their 
reenlistment  tour  is  completed.  These  soldiers  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  reclassified  into  a suitable  PMOS  and  will 
carry  OOR  as  a duty  MOS. 

These  NCOs  will  also  be  exempt  from  SQT  testing 
until  after  they  have  completed  their  reenlistment  tour 
and  have  served  at  least  six  months  in  their  new  primary 


MOS. 

More  than  95  percent  of  USAREC’ s present  field 
recruiting  is,  and  will  be,  made  up  of  detailed  E5s  and 
E6s.  When  the  merger  begins,  these  soldiers  will  be 
initially  trained  as  recruiters,  and  scheduled  for  a three 
year  tour  of  recruiting  duty.  They  will  still  retain  their 
primary  MOS,  and  have  the  duty  MOS  of  OOR. 

Before  the  initial  three  year  period  is  over  with,  at 
about  two  and  one- half  years,  the  recruiter’s  commander 
will  tell  him  whether  he  has  measured  up  to  USAREC’s 
recruiting  standards  and  can  remain  on  recruiting  duty  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so.  If  he  decides  not  to  stay,  he  will 
return  to  his  primary  MOS  field. 

If  the  soldier  decides  to  stay  he  will  be  awarded  the 
MOS  of  OOR.  He  can  remain  on  recruiting  duty  for  up  to 
six  years.  After  that  he  can  expect  to  be  levied  to  a 
retention  assignment,  usually  overseas.  He  can  expect  to 
remain  there  for  one  to  three  years. 

Two  hundred  additional  reenlistment  NCO  positions 
will  be  created  to  try  and  establish  a recruiting-to- 
retention  turnaround  time  of  about  72  months.  This  will 
ensure  that  OORs  remain  up-to-date  on  what  the  Army  in 
the  field  is  actually  doing.  Such  a tour  will  enable  the 
recruiter  to  more  accurately  describe  what  the  Army  is 
about  to  a young  applicant. 

Each  time  a soldier  moves  from  one  branch  of  the 
recruiting/ retention  field  to  the  other  he  will  go  through  a 
refresher  course  to  aquaint  him  with  changes  that  have 
taken  place. 

Soldiers  that  are  presently  serving  as  OOEs  or  79Ds 
who  become  OORs  and  begin  serving  their  first  tour  in 
either  the  reenlistment  or  recruiting  area  will  have  a one- 
year  “intern”  period.  They  will  be  allowed  to  request 
reclassification  out  of  the  field  without  prejudice  if  their 
peformance  is  determined  to  be  inadequate. 

The  Military  Personnel  Center  has  begun  to  fill  79D 
requisitions  for  September  82  and  later  with  OOE  soldiers. 
They  will  also  begin  to  fill  OOE  vacancies  with  79D 
soldiers  once  their  eligibility  for  OOR  has  been  received. 
These  OORs  who  are  being  cross-trained  will  go  to  a 
transition  course  while  enroute  to  their  new  assignment. 
Reenlistment  positions  in  isolated  areas  will  not  be  filled 
by  a reruiter  who  has  not  had  reenlistment  experience. 
Also,  most  E8s  and  E9s  in  both  fields  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  other  will  not  be  “cross  assigned,’.’ 

For  the  time  being  the  merger  will  affect  only  the 
Active  Army.  Reserve  and  National  Guard  recruiters  and 
reenlistment  NCOs  will  continue  to  be  assigned  and 
serve  as  OOE  and  79D. 

The  merger  of  these  two  specialities  like  the  all  volunteer 
Army  concept  has  not  been  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
from  all  those  concerned.  This  response  is  natural  and 
expected.  The  all  volunteer  Army  did  become  reality  and 
has  worked.  This  merger,  given  the  same  support  and 
effort,  will  also  work.  (USAREC- PA&L) 
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S Rings  and  Things 

Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries 
concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or 
by  calling  AV  459-3871,  commercial  (312]  926-3036. 


Recruiter  Rings 


Kansas  City 

SSG  Johnnie  Neil 

Lo^ 

SFG^ 


Montgomery 

SSG  Joan  C.  Bridgens 
SFC  Charles  Calderaro 
SSG  Ollie  P.  Martin 


Louisville  ^ 

SFC  ^Harold  P/Yuheker 

Miami 

SSG  Henry  K.  Blyden 


Portland 

Floyd^W.  Riley 

Raleigh 

SFC  Carroll  W.  Hardy 
SGM  William  Woodall 


Gold  Badges 


Balt/Wash 

SFC  Ormond  G. 

Cunningham,  Jr. 
SFC  June  Inman 
SFC  Joseph  E.  Whaley 

Chicago 

SFC  Dahl  Dobson 

Columbia 

SFC  Curtis  Justis 

Des  Moines 

SFC  James  C.  Dickerson 


Chicago 

SGT  Jorge  Anaya-Colon 
SFC  Jessie  M.  Lopez 

Cincinnati 

SGT  David  S.  Broxterman 

Cleveland 

SGT  Lloyd  C.  Glover 

Columbus 

SFC  Stephen  R.  Dejarnette 

Des  Moines 

SSG  Leon  Peters,  Jr. 

Harrisburg 

SFC  George  R.  Varner 

Houston 

SSG  Prince  H.  Smith 
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Indianapolis 

MSG  David  A.  Diggs 
SSG  Wanda  J.  Lee 

Jackson 

SSG  Donald  J.  Henderson 

Little  Rock 

SSG  Jimmy  D.  Sherman 
SSG  Gary  L.  Toilette 

Los  Angeles 

SSG  Larry  E.  Raye 
SSG  Pong  C.  To 

Minneapolis 

SGT  Mark  A.  Krick 
SFC  Dallas  D.  Vinzant 

Montgomery 

SFC  Tommy  Daniel 
SSG  Helen  G.  Davis 
SFC  Jimmy  R.  Weeks 


Oklahoma  City 

SSG  Jimmy  Matthews 

Peoria 

SSG  Michael  T.  Rinaldo 
GS07  Robert  E.  Fornoff 

Phoenix 

SSG  Martin  D.  Wilson 

Pittsburgh 

SSG  Thurman  J.  Kelly 
SSG  Rodney  L,  Kresge 
SGT  James  M.  Smith 
SFC  Thomas  B.  Wolfe 

St.  Louis 

SFC  Paul  W.  Becker 
SFC  Charles  Hickman 
SFC  James  D.  Logan 
SGT  Herman  Lyles 
SSG  Sidney  E.  Penman 
SFC  Johnnie  B.  Shepard 


Richmond 

SFC  Robert  B.  Jones 
SSG  David  McCarthy 
SFC  Thomas  E.  Miller 
SFC  Joe  T.  Price 


St.  Louis 

SFC  Richard  Spyrison 


San  Juan 

SSG  Guillermo  Ramos-Piazza 


SSG  Bill  L.  Stapleton 
SFC  Kenneth  D.  Stephenson 
SGT  Michael  L.  Terry 

Salt  Lake  City 

SSG  Urcle  C.  Campbell,  Jr. 
SSG  John  E.  Warner 

San  Antonio 

SSG  Larry  E.  Gonzales 

San  Francisco 

SGT  Daryl  J.  Wall 

Seattle 

SGT  Wayne  Barnes 
SGT  Larry  D.  Green 


Syracuse 

SFC  Harvey  S.  Spillane 
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B Recruiter  Aid 


PX  comes  to  recruiting  stations 


Recruiters  are  often  located  many  miles  from  the 
closest  military  installation.  Many  things  the  average 
soldier  thinks  of  as  routine  such  as  the  health  clinic, 
recreation  facilities  and  the  commisary  are  not  available 
to  the  average  recruiter.  The  USAREC  Quality  of  Life 
branch  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
got  together  to  bring  one  of  the  most  important  facilities 
right  into  the  station. 

While  most  soldiers  think  of  a trip  to  the  PX  as  a 
common  occurrence,  recruiters  often  face  a several  hour 
ride.  Until  now  even  the  AAFES  catalogue  was  out  of  the 
question  because  you  had  to  drive  to  the  PX  to  see  one. 
Then  you  had  to  take  your  order  blank  back  to  the  PX  to 
be  validated  before  your  order  would  be  filled.  All  that 
has  been  changed. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  every  recruiting  station 
should  have  an  AAFES  catalogue.  You  should  also  have 


a letter  that  explains  how  to  use  it.  The  letter  explains 
that  only  items  in  the  American  section  of  the  catalogue 
are  available  to  recruiters  in  CONUS.  In  this  portion  of 
the  catalogue  you  should  be  able  to  find  almost  every- 
thing a PX  sells.  All  that  is  required  from  the  recruiter  is 
to  fill  out  the  authorized  signature  card  (AAFES  FM 
4050-15)  and  return  it  to  the  address  in  the  letter. 

The  catalogue  has  a second  use.  Since  the  PX  is  often  a 
long  ride  from  the  recruiting  station  it  makes  taking  an 
applicant  to  the  PX  an  unrealistic  luxury.  Letting  an 
applicant  look  through  the  catalogue  at  his  leisure  brings 
the  PX  to  him,  helping  him  to  see  the  PX  as  a realistic 
benefit. 

The  AAFES  catalogue  section  expects  next  year’s 
catalogue  to  be  in  the  recruiting  station  sometime  in  late 
August  or  early  part  of  September.  (Staff) 


Joggers  need  IDs 


Recently,  an  individual  at  a military  base  suffered  a 
heart  attack  while  jogging  alone.  Because  the  jogger  was 
unconscious  and  carried  no  identification,  emergency 
room  doctors  had  to  treat  him  without  knowing  if  he  had 
any  other  medical  problems  that  posed  a threat  to  his 
survival. 

Medical  records  of  a heart  attack  victim  or  a seriously 
injured  person  are  always  of  concern  to  a medical  staff 
when  treatment  is  necessary. 


People  who  participate  in  sports  can  help  avoid 
problems  that  could  arise  in  such  a situation  if  they  carry 
identification  with  them  during  their  recreational  activi- 
ties. It  is  a good  idea  to  carry  dog  tags,  a military  ID  card 
or  any  other  form  of  personal  identification. 

If  any  special  medical  attention  is  required,  or  if  the 
person  is  on  medication,  this  information  should  also  be 
carried.  (AFPS) 


Diagnostic  Test 


May  1982  Answers 


1.  c - When  an  individual  becomes  a prospect  or  applicant  - 
(Chapter  2,  Appendix  C,  Paragraph  3c,  USAREC  Regulation  350-7). 

2.  d - Applicant  - (Chapter  2,  Section  1 , Paragraph  2-3d,  USAREC 
Regulation  350-7). 

3.  c - 2 years  - (Para  2-1 8d,  USAREC  Regulation  350-7). 

4.  TRUE  ■ (Table  H-1 1 , Paragraph  7b(2)(c)1 , AR  601  -21 0). 

5.  TRUE  • (USAREC  Supp1 1 to  AR  385-55,  Para  2-4e(6) ). 

6.  d - 60  days  - (Appendix  C,  USAREC  Regulation  350-4). 

7.  FALSE  - All  applicants  receive  an  AFQT  score  derived  from  the 
same  method  of  computation  - (DOD  ASVAB  1 304-1 2M,  October 
1979). 

8.  d - All  of  the  above. 

9.  TRUE  - (VEAP  Programmed  Text). 

10.  d - Five  years  after  date  of  separation  - (Table  2-1 , Rule  C,  AR 
601-210). 

V 


11.  TRUE -(USAREC  Command  Memo  10-81, 7 April  1981). 

12.  b - Develop  a list  of  prospects  - (FM  1 2-OOE  2/3/4,  Task  #121- 
022-2403). 

13.  c - a & b - (a)  Be  enrolled  in  the  ROTC  Advanced  course,  b)  Be 
assigned  to  a Troop  Program  Unit)  - (Chapter  8,  AR  1 40-1 11). 

14.  d - Be  1 8 years  old  - (Table  H-26,  AR  601  -210). 

15.  c- 1 - (Table  2-2,  AR601 -210). 

16.  c - Station  commander,  assistant  area  commander  or  DRC  PD 
NCO  - (Appendix  C,  Paragraph  1 , USAREC  Pam  350-2). 

17.  TRUE  - (Chapter  2,  Section  III,  Paragraph  2-1 1 b(6),  USAREC 
Regulation  350-7). 

18.  a - 60/1 00  - (Appendix  A,  Table  I,  USAREC/MEPCOM  Regula- 
tion 601-43). 

1 9.  FALSE  - (Section  IV,  Paragraph  2-1 8d,  Note,  USAREC  Regula- 
tion 350-7). 

20.  TRUE  - (USAREC  Command  Memo  5-8,  10  February  1981). 
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JUNE, 

1 . Which  of  the  following  is  a basic  recruiting  tool  of  the  Nurse 
Recruiter? 

a.  Planning  Guide. 

b.  Prospect  Card  File. 

c.  LRL. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

2.  Which  of  the  following  defines  a “lead”? 

a.  Name  with  complete  address. 

b.  Name  with  telephone  number. 

c.  Both  of  the  above. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

3.  When  will  the  REACT  card  be  placed  in  the  card  file  sus- 
pense? 

a.  Upon  receipt. 

b.  After  contact. 

c.  When  individual  becomes  a prospect  or  applicant. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

4.  To  become  a participant  in  the  ROTC/SMP  an  individual 
must  be  an  enlisted  member  of  a Troop  Program  Unit  of  the 
Selective  Reserve,  agree  to  volunteer  for  commissioning  under 
the  provisions  of  the  ROTC  Early  Commissioning  Program,  and 
accomplish  which  of  the  following? 

a.  Be  enrolled  in  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course  Nonschol- 
arship Program. 

b.  Be  assigned  to  a Troop  Program  Unit. 

c.  Be  on  an  ROTC  scholarship. 

d.  a and  b above. 

5.  When  a non  prior  service  applicant  enlists  under  the  Stan- 
dard Training  Program,  they  are  required  to  spend  a minimum 
lADT  of  how  many  weeks? 

a.  1 8 weeks. 

b.  3 weeks. 

c.  1 2 weeks. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

6.  The  Operations  and  Analysis  Map  contains  which  of  the 
following: 

a.  Station’s  area  of  responsibility. 

b.  Location  of  high  schools  and  colleges. 

c.  Major  competitive  industries. 

d.  USAR  and  NG  units. 

e.  All  of  the  above. 

7.  What  can  a station  commander  and  a recruiter  learn  from 
the  Operations  and  Analysis  Map? 

a.  Production  related  data  used  to  increase  production  and 
management  efficiency. 

b.  To  identify  those  market  segments  where  veterans  most 
likely  reside. 

c.  How  to  make  overlays  and  post  accessions. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

8.  Basic  VEAP  is  available  to  all  enlistees  entering  active 
service  afterl  Jan77  whoare  not  eligible  foreducation  benefits 
under  the  G.l.  Bill. 

True False  

9.  The  DOD/DA  contribution  (formerly  Ultra-VEAP),  is  an  en- 
listment incentive  and  is  not  available  to  which  of  the  following? 

a.  Enlisted. 

b.  Officers. 

c.  Both  of  the  above. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 
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10.  A method  of  systematically  compiling  information  about 
each  school  is  essential  to  the  field  force  for  which  of  the 
following: 

a.  Providing  a basis  for  periodic  analysis  of  recruiting  trends. 

b.  Assisting  in  the  formulation  of  plans/activities. 

c.  Assisting  in  the  selection  of  key  educators  who  are  most 
likely  to  cooperate  with  recruiting  efforts. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

Using  the  acronym  “FEBA”,  what  are  the  4 steps  in  providing 
proof? 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

1 5.  What  is  the  required  procedure  for  verification  of  educa- 
tion for  an  NPS  applicant  who  claims  12  years  of  foreign 
education. 

a.  None,  no  verification  required. 

b.  Required  to  take  GED  with  score equivalenttol  1 th  grade. 

c.  Take  and  pass  GED. 

d.  Have  transcripts  validated  by  Credential  Evaluation  Sen 
vice  or  World  Education  Services. 

16.  To  be  eligible  for  any  Cash  Bonus  the  applicant  must  be  a 

high  school  diploma  graduate  and  attain  a minimum  AFQT 
Score  of . 

a.  31.  b.  50.  c.  16.  d.  59. 

17.  It  is  mandatory  for  field  recruiters  to  administer  the  En- 
listment Screening  Test  to  all  non-high  school  graduate  appli- 
cants prior  to  processing  at  MEPS  or  MET  sites.  The  purpose  of 
administering  the  EST  is: 

a.  To  provide  preenlistment  screening  training  to  the  appli- 
cant prior  to  processing. 

b.  To  qualify  the  applicant  for  enlistment. 

c.  To  identify  applicants  who  may  be  expected  to  meet  the 
required  mental  qualification  standard  for  enlistment. 

d.  To  qualify  the  applicant  for  advanced  promotion  to  pay 
grade  E2. 

18.  Field  recruiters  are  responsible  for  administering  the 
Screening  Physical  Examination  for  Army  Recruiting  (SPEAR)  to 
prepare  applicants  for  MEPS  medical  processing  by  insuring 
that  they  have  in  their  possession  required  medical  documenta- 
tion, eye  glasses,  etc. 

True False  

1 9.  Field  recruiters  are  required  to  maintain  a Planning  Guide 
to  assist  in  managing  their  time  productively.  Which  of  the 
following  entries  are  required  to  be  reflected  in  the  Planning 
Guide? 

a.  All  confirmed  appointments. 

b.  All  follow-up  of  interested  prospects. 

c.  All  itinerary  stops. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

20.  The  USAREC  Form  539  (Lead  Refinement  List)  provides 
which  of  the  following? 

a.  A systematic  approach  to  lead  refinement. 

b.  Allows  quick  assessment  on  the  refinement  and  pros- 
pecting status  of  a list  by  both  the  user  and  supervisor. 

c.  Indicates  final  disposition  for  leads  which  do  not  become 
prospects  and  also  reflects  which  leads  became  prospects. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

all 
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Reserve  unit  location  deemed  critical 


by  MAJ  Phil  Norman 
USAREC  PAE 

For  many  potential  USAR  unit 
commanders,  “luck”  may  have  more 
effect  on  recruiting  success  than  any 
factor  over  which  they  have  control. 
That  “luck”  refers  to  the  location  of 
the  unit  they  have  been  chosen  to 
command. 

During  the  draft  era,  unit  strength 
was  not  the  problem  it  is  today.  Com- 
mand and  control,  training  areas,  and 
economic  use  of  existing  facilities 
were  the  primary  factors  considered 
when  selecting  unit  locations.  Only 
limited  consideration  was  given  to  the 
market  from  which  the  unit  would 
draw  its  members. 

Economics  dictated  old  NIKE  mis- 
sile sites  or  similar  facilities  as  good 
center  locations.  These  locations, 
however,  were  often  virtually  inac- 
cessible to  many  unit  members.  Also 
the  commanders’  desire  to  have  im- 
mediate accessibility  to  subordinate 
units  led  to  larger  and  larger  units 
being  stationed  in  single  centers. 

Because  of  the  limited  MOS  and 
grade  structure  of  these  units,  major 
portions  of  the  market  were  often  ex- 
cluded from  Reserve  participation. 
The  results  in  1981;  understrength 
USAR  units. 

In  the  late  1970s  the  USAR  recrui- 
ting mission  was  assumed  by  USAREC. 
To  better  understand  the  Army  Re- 
serve recruiting  environment  the  Re- 
cruiting Command  initiated  a market 
study  which  gathered  data  about  Re- 
serve units  and  their  supporting  mar- 
kets. Other  studies  were  conducted  to 
determine  if  Reserve  recruiters  were 
being  placed  in  the  best  locations  to 
support  Army  Reserve  units.  From 
these  studies  it  became  evident  that 
unit  locations  played  a significant 
role  in  recruiting  success.  The  Re- 
cruiting Command’s  studies,  though 
originally  designed  to  solve  recruiting 
problems,  expanded  into  other  areas 
affecting  the  Reserve  units.  The  results 
gave  insights  not  only  into  market 
areas,  but  also  into  successful  units, 
unsuccessful  units  and  competition. 

The  challenge  to  the  Army  Reserve 


is  to  place  Reserve  centers  with  the 
proper  MOS  mix  which  allows  the  re- 
cruiter to  penetrate  the  largest  pos- 
sible market  and  increase  accessions 
to  the  Reserve  units. 

The  generally  accepted  50  mile  ra- 
dius used  to  define  a unit  market  size 
proved  to  be  inaccurate  when  applied 
to  most  Reserve  units.  A more  realistic 
size,  is,  in  most  cases  25  miles.  Market 
sizes  ranged  from  as  low  as  a few 
blocks  to  as  large  as  75  miles.  The 
market  area  size  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  unit  type  and  MOSs  available. 

Population  density  also  affects 
market  size.  The  higher  the  population 
density  the  smaller  the  market  area. 

The  type  of  Reserve  unit  within  a 
center  also  affects  the  market  size. 
Even  units  within  the  same  center 
may  have  different  market  sizes  de- 
pending on  their  MOS  and  grade  struc- 
ture. It  became  apparent  in  analyzing 
Reserve  units  that  if  a limited  number 
of  MOSs  were  available  (poor  product 
mix),  the  total  market  available  to 
support  the  unit  was  not  being  ex- 
ploited. 

Recruiter  success  or  failure  seemed 
to  relate  more  to  the  units,  and  more 
specifically,  to  the  variety  of  MOSs 
and  grades  present  in  the  units  being 
supported.  In  most  instances  success- 
ful units  were  supported  by  successful 
recruiters  working  in  areas  where  their 
units  had  a large  variety  of  MOSs  and 
a varied  grade  structure.  This  allowed 
them  to  exploit  the  largest  possible 
market.  It  should  be  noted  that  often 
when  a unit  actively  assists  the  re- 
cruiter many  of  these  problems  above 
are  overcome. 

Good  Army  Reserve  recruiting 
characteristics: 

• Positions  available  for  both  sexes 

• A large  variety  of  MOS  available 

• Both  non-prior  and  prior  service 
vacancies 

• Units  in  locations  that  can  be 
easily  reached  by  all  members. 

Difficult  recruiting  areas,  on  the 
other  hand,  reflected  almost  the  op- 
posite. Recruiters  were  unable  to  ex- 
ploit the  total  market  because  units 
with  limited  MOSs  or  grade  structure 
dominated  an  area.  Recruiting  prob- 


lems existed  when  one  unit  was  in 
direct  competition  with  other  Reserve 
units.  The  absence  of  positions  avail- 
able to  women  and  units  located  at 
hard-to-reach  centers  also  led  to  re- 
cruiting difficulty. 

A unit’s  market  area  is  affected  by 
other  Reserve  units  or  “competition.” 
Competition  has  been  viewed  as  the 
presence  of  all  other  Reserve  units, 
including  Army  National  Guard,  with- 
in the  market  area.  Reserve  unit  place- 
ment decisions  were  made,  based  on 
that  theory. 

The  critical  factor  is  MOS  availa- 
bility. Theoretically,  the  more  varied 
the  MOSs  there  are  available  to  any 
Reserve  component  the  better  the 
market  can  be  exploited. 

Difficult  recruiting  areas  have: 

• Male  only  MOS 

• Limited  MOS  mix 

• Overabundance  of  non-prior  or 
prior  service  positions 

• Units  inaccessible  to  members 

• Units  in  direct  MOS  competition 
with  other  Reserve  Component  units 

• Units  with  100  percent  or  greater 
strength 

To  help  make  the  best  decision,  a 
series  of  station  considerations  have 
been  developed,  they  are: 

• Will  the  action  improve  MOS 
mix? 

• Will  the  unit  be  in  direct  com- 
petition with  other  Reserve  Compo- 
nent units? 

• Will  female  opportunities  in- 
crease? 

• How  will  non-prior  and  prior 
service  vacancies  be  affected? 

• Is  the  facility  easily  accessible  to 
members? 

The  evaluation,  on  a national  level, 
of  the  relationship  between  USAR 
units  and  their  market  is  relatively 
new.  Many  questions  remain  unan- 
swered. By  being  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  affect  a unit’s  ability 
to  obtain  and  retain  required  strength, 
some  of  the  risks  associated  with  sta- 
tioning a unit  may  be  lessened.  Hope- 
fully, the  future  USAR  commander 
can  be  successful  in  personnel  readi- 
ness by  depending  on  something  other 
than  “luck”.  J 
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By  Bill  Herman 

The  CO  thought  it  was  a good  idea, 
too:  send  our  biggest  tank  right  into 
the  middle  of  the  city.  An  armor 
assault?  Nope.  This  was  Albany,  NY. 
Mopping  up  an  urban  riot,  then?  Nope 
again.  This  was  Army  recruiting  some 
years  ago,  planning  to  exploit  a period 
of  direct  enlistment  in  armor — where- 
as most  enlistments  at  that  time  were 
only  for  “Infantry  Unassigned.” 

As  a tankei^made  information  of- 
ficer, I knew  of  a vintage  M4A3E8 
tank  mellowing  on  a back  lot  of  the 
nearby  Watervliet  Arsenal.  When  my 
CO  said  the  magic  word,  “Go!”  I 
charged  off  to  check  out  the  old  crate. 
It  needed  some  things  like  oil,  lube, 
bath,  manicure,  but  a few  untidy  hours 

BILL  HERMAN  is  a former  Army  tanker 
and  a retired  civilian  Public  Affairs  Of- 
ficer for  the  Army,  now  operating  an 
Editorial  Services  firm  in  St  Augustine, 
FL.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Army 
magazine.  Copyright  1981. 


later  it  not  only  started,  it  rolled. 

I convinced  the  custodians  of  the 
tank  that  I could,  indeed,  maneuver  it 
into  Albany  next  morning,  also  as- 
suring them  that  I had  a police  road 
clearance.  This  was  a slight  forcing  of 
the  truth  since  I was  going  to  get  the 
tank  into  town  first,  then  ask  for 
clearance  in  true  tanker  fashion. 

That  night  I selected  my  crew — a 
local  Reserve  officer  assigned  to  re- 
cruiting and  distinguished  in  my  eyes 
as  a wine  lover  of  unique  creativity. 
In  refurbishing  his  old  Dutch  town- 
house,  he  placed  his  wine  stock  in  a 
root  cellar  that  just  happened  to  be 
under  his  dining  room  fireplace.  In- 
side the  fireplace  he  rigged  a chain 
hoist  carrying  straw  baskets.  Effort- 
less turns  of  an  ancient  wheel  brought 
up  basket  after  basket,  each  nestling  a 
cool  bottle  of  Moselle,  Tokay,  Rhine 
and  others. 

When  I invited  him  to  man  the  turret 
in  the  morning,  he  stared  unbelievingly 


at  me,  then  rushed  to  the  fireplace  and 
spun  the  wheel  furiously,  snatching 
bottle  after  bottle  from  the  baskets  as 
they  appeared  from  below.  After  sev- 
eral hours  I convinced  him  that  we 
were  not  going  to  attack  Albany,  but 
simply  “invest”  it. 

In  the  chill,  winter  darkness  next 
mornng  we  met  at  the  arsenal,  warmed 
up  the  tank  and  faced  our  first  problem: 
he  wanted  to  drive.  He  claimed  he 
knew  some  shortcuts,  but  he  really 
wanted  to  rumble  through  his  own 
neighborhood.  Convinced  he  had  made 
some  early-morning  spins  on  his  wine 
hoist,  I sabotaged  the  drivei^s  seat  so 
he  could  not  get  in  without  risking 
hernia.  He  dutifully  climbed  into  the 
turret  and  we  made  our  approach- 
march  on  Albany. 

Needless  to  say,  we  had  little  trouble 
with  the  morning  commute  traffic: 
they  had  all  the  trouble— first,  in  ac- 
cepting that  it  really  was  a tank  rocking 
down  the  street,  then  to  get  away  from 
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it.  But  the  police  never  sav^  us.  Some 
torn  curbs  and  sprung  manholes  later, 
we  were  safely  positioned  right  in 
front  of  the  principal  department  store 
in  downtown  Albany.  Now  to  get  the 
armor  publicity  campaign  going. 

It  was  mid- morning  before  I could 
get  back  to  the  tank  with  a sign  painter 
(scrounged  from  a local  movie  distri- 
butorship] and  found  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  swarming  about.  They  were 
begging  to  see  the  turret  swing  around, 
so  I got  in  and  obliged,  swung  it  out 
over  their  heads  on  the  sidewalk — 
and  slashed  the  muzzle  brake  right 
through  the  department  store’s  biggest 
window. 

As  if  the  resulting  pandemonium 
were  not  enough,  the  police  and  store 
insurance  adjuster  demanded  I leave 
the  gun  in  that  position — aimed  men- 
acingly at  Ladies’  Lingerie.  The  media, 
of  course,  responded  energetically  to 
the  situation,  but  not  even  obliquely 
referred  to  the  purpose  of  “The  Tank 
in  the  Window”  (as  they  called  it) — 
the  upcoming  open  enlistment  in  armor. 

But,  mercifully,  the  dust  cleared— 
helped  by  the  Army  JAG  and  IG—  and 
the  publicity  campaign  got  under  way. 
We  had  the  gun  tube  painted  and 
lettered  (“Enlist  Directly  in  Armor 
Branch”)  and  we  drew  crowds  but 
little  media  attention  until  we  again 
suddenly  had  more  than  we  wanted: 
one  night  our  tank  was  broken  into 
and  robbed. 

Supple- armed  little  persons  unknown 
had  reached  through  a periscope  slot 


and  unlocked  the  turret  hatch.  Total 
take:  three  periscopes.  Result:  active 
media  interest.  Reaction:  we  were 
accused  of  robbing  our  own  tank  for 
publicity,  while  I darkly  accused  the 
department  store,  which  was  not  be- 
ing hurt  any  by  these  activities. 

But  still  no  mention  of  “Enlist  Di- 
rectly in  Armor.” 

In  time,  the  JAG-IG  — and,  of 
course,  FBI  — probes  were  repulsed 
and  the  equipment  accounted  for 
through  some  fiscal  logistic  witch- 
craft. Police  relations  had  always  been 
chilly  since  we  “sneaked  that  tank 
into  town.”  But  dates  of  the  direct  en- 
listment armor  program  were  still  not 
announced,  and  our  publicity  pitch 
was  cresting  (“Ysee  the  tank  down- 
town?” “Yeah,  I saw  it  — let’s  go  to  a 
movie”). 

Suddenly,  I got  an  offer  I couldn’t 
refuse:  a local  entrepreneur  was  open- 
ing a new  shopping  center  and  wanted 
the  tank  in  the  act.  He  wanted  to  paint 
it  all  white  (Negative!);  let  the  kiddies 
ride  (Oh,  no!);  ride  the  gun  tube,  then? 
(Hell,  no!);  let  Gene  Autry,  who  was 
to  arrive  in  a chopper,  step  out  on  the 
tank?  (We’ll  see).  To  this  day  I wonder 
why  he  didn’t  ask  me  to  “fire  a few 
rounds.” 

Well,  this  is  where  the  Battle  of 
Albany  was  really  joined.  It  became 
the  battle  with  Albany,  because  no 
sooner  did  the  shopping  center  hype 
begin  when  I got  a counterattack  from 
City  Hall,  notifying  me  that  the  tank, 
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could  not  be  moved — could  not  be 
moved  to  the  shopping  center  because, 
it  was  pointed  out,  Albany  streets 
were  honeycombed  with  ancient  Dutch 
sewer  tunnels,  now  too  fragile  to  hold 
an  Army  tank. 

So  everybody  got  in  the  act.  The 
media  (“snafu  again”),  historians 
(“The  maps  are  wrong!”),  antiquarians 
(“Army  barbarians!”),  engineers  (“The 
old  tunnels  can  hold  three  tanks!”). 
The  op-ed  and  letters  pages  for  days 
had  a pungency  of  their  own  (“How 
did  the  tank  get  there?”;  “Take  it  apart 
first”;  “ Leave  it  — plant  flowers  in  it!  ”) 

Cooler  heads  attacked  the  problem 
of  moving  the  tank  without  endan- 
gering the  old  brick  tunnels,  but  no 
acceptable  route  could  be  found.  The 
tank  remained  planted  over  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  network  and  could  not 
be  moved  in  any  direction.  And  the 
media  chortled.  I had  myself  a tank  on 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  Albany! 

So,  again  the  Army’s  JAG,  IG— and 
engineers— were  on  me  and  my  CO 
was  referring  to  the  tank  as  “our  wart 
up  the  street.”  Then  I got  a call  from  a 
brash  local  contractor:  “Hey — you 
gotta  tank  problem;  I gotta  tank  prob- 
lem. I gotta  kid,  wantsa  enlist  in  the 
tanks,  but  first  he  wantsa  ride  in  one, 
okay?  So  I got  it  fixed  I’m  gonna  plank 
streets  ahead  of  you  over  them  cheap 
sewers  so  you  can  get  to  the  shopping 
center.  So  you  get  the  tank  ready— 
and  take  my  kid,  okey?” 

It  was  okay  since  it  was  another 
“00-dark”  morning  move  and  nobody 
knew  who  was  in  the  helmet  up  in  the 
turret. 

And  that’s  the  way  my  Battle  with 
Albany  ended.  But  we  lost  the  cam- 
paign: at  the  full  swell  of  publicity, 
the  plan  for  direct- enlistment  armor 
was  canceled.  I’m  not  sure  if  the  con- 
tractor’s son  ever  enlisted.  My  reserv- 
ist-crewman was  piqued  over- not 
making  the  assault  on  the  shopping 
center  with  me,  but  some  time  later 
wrote  me,  “Yknow,  that  turret  with 
all  those  ammo  racks  would  have 
made  a great  wine  cellar.” 

The  tank?  I don’t  know  what  hap- 
pened to  it;  I was  transferred.  It  may 
still  be  in  Albany  somewhere.  It  may 
be  a wine  cellar.  I try  not  to  think 
about  it  anymore.  ® 
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Staff  feature 

Achieving  success  in  any  aspect  of 
recruiting  requires  dedication  and 
professionalism.  Becoming  success- 
ful in  Army  Reserve  Nurse  recruiting 
places  extra  demands  on  the  recruiter. 
Achieving  success  may  put  that  re- 
cruiter a step  above  even  the  best. 

Sergeant  First  Class  June  Inman 
has  been  a very  successful  Army  Re- 
serve Nurse  recruiter,  mother,  ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  and  an  out- 
standing NCO,  according  to  the  Balti- 
more/Washington DRC  commander 
LTC  Dwight  E.  Hair. 

“Look  in  the  all  Volunteer’s  Decem- 
ber 1981  issue  at  the  ‘top  100’  club,” 
Hair  said  grinning.  “Whose  name  was 
at  the  very  top  of  the  list?  SFC  June 
Inman,  that’s  who.” 

Inman  not  only  led  the  entire  com- 
mand during  the  last  quarter  of  FY  81, 
she  was  ahead  of  the  second  place 
recruiter  by  more  than  500  points. 
Incidentally,  the  recruiter  in  second 
place  was  also  an  Army  Reserve  Nurse 
recruiter. 

“I  have  a deep  respect  for  that 
soldier  and  the  job  she  has  done,  ” Hair 
said.  “If  I had  a dozen  SFC  Inmans 
there  wouldn’t  be  another  DRC  who 
could  come  close  to  us  in  any  cate- 
gory,” he  added. 

“She  is  the  best  at  what  she  does,” 
said  DRC  SGM  Stanley  H.  Fischer. 
“In  the  12  years  I have  been  in  this 
business.  I’ve  never  seen  a recruiter 
who  could  establish  rapport  with  po- 
tential applicants  the  way  she  can,” 
he  said. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  because 
of  her  caring  and  her  total  dedication 
to  the  job,  she  not  only  fulfills  the 
Army’s  needs,  but  meshes  those  needs 
with  the  needs  of  her  applicants. 

“She  is  a very  mature  person  who 
has  a sixth  sense  for  helping  people 
and  that  is  part  of  her  success.  She  can 
evaluate  a person’s  needs  very  well. 
She  tries  to  ensure  that  whatever  pro- 
gram she  designs  for  them  it  will  take 
care  of  their  needs  as  well  as  those  of 
the  unit  she  puts  them  in,”  he  said. 

“She  has  been  partly  responsible 


for  some  of  my  success  as  an  active 
duty  nurse  recruiter,”  said  SGT  Rick 
Young  who  shares  an  office  with  In- 
man at  the  DRC  headquarters.  “She  is 
in  constant  contact  with  the  Reserve 
units  and  she  steers  some  of  the  good 
Reserve  nurses  towards  active  duty,” 
he  said. 

She  began  her  first  tour  as  a recruiter 
by  volunteering  for  recruiting  duty  in 
1954  and  was  involved  in  all  levels  of 
field  recruiting,  from  street,  to  head- 
quarters. “All  levels  except  recruiting 
officers,”  she  said. 

In  1960  she  left  the  Army  to  be  a 
wife,  mother  and,  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Puget  Sound, 
an  elementary  school  teacher.  The 
rapid  decline  of  the  aerospace  industry 
in  the  state  of  Washington  brought 
her  and  her  family  back  East  where 
they  have  remained.  She  joined  the 
Army,  again  as  a recruiter,  in  1975. 

Part  of  her  success  as  a Reserve 
Nurse  recruiter,  besides  her  product 
knowledge,  she  attributes  to  being  an 
easy  person  to  talk  with,  and  to  her 
experiences  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Army. 

“I’ve  had  so  many  different  experi- 
ences, I can  relate  to  most  people’s 
situations,”  she  said,  “also,  my  long 
time  in  the  Army  gives  me  a broader 
view  of  the  Army  which  is  definitely 
to  my  advantage.” 

Among  the  assets  used  in  achieving 
her  success  are  the  helpers  she  found 
available  in  the  Reserve  units.  She 
feels  she  has  cultivated  her  Reserve 
units  by  attending  the  Reserve  unit 
meetings.  There,  she  tries  to  meet 
personally  with  every  executive  of- 
ficer, nurse  and  sergeant. 

“I  let  them  know  where  I am,  that 
we  need  nurses,  and  I welcome  them 
into  the  Reserve  system. 

“The  experience  that  I have  had 
with  unsuccessful  Army  Reserve  nurse 
recruiters  is  that  they  are  not  going  to 
their  units  and  saying  ‘help  me,’  ” she 
said. 

She  pointed  out  that  at  an  Army 
Reserve  unit  meeting  all  the  support 
people  are  present,  both  officer  and 
enlisted.  If  the  commander  calls  an 
assembly  and  tells  the  unit  the  Army 
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Nurse  Corps  needs,  the  Reserve  re- 
cruiter may  find  many  of  the  reservists 
are  married  to  nurses.  He  may  also 
find  many  were  not  aware  their  spouses 
could  join  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

“By  communicating  and  making  the 
Army  Reserve’s  needs  known  to  the 
unit’s  people,  my  recruiting  gets  a 
boost.  The  Army  Reserve  is  a com- 
munity affair.  Reservists  spreading 
the  word  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
community  brings  results. 

“Every  nurse,  if  they  are  practicing 
Registered  Nurses,  works  with  other 
nurses.  They  can  effectively  interest 
their  co-workers  by  saying,  T’m  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  and  this  is  what  I’ve 
been  doing.’  These  people  help  me 
more  than  anything  else. 

“Each  person  I put  in  the  Reserves 
brings  me  back  someone,”  she  said. 

She  went  on  to  say  the  Reserve 
units  are  tasked  with  getting  referrals. 
When  a referral  goes  into  the  system 
the  reservist  who  brought  him  in  gets 
a day  off  with  pay. 

“By  working  that  system  I have 
made  my  job  easier,”  she  said. 

Recruiting  for  Reserve  nursing  pre- 
sents many  special  problems  and  re- 
strictions with  which  recruiters  must 
learn  to  cope.  A recruiter  must  know 
his  product  and  the  needs  of  the  target 
audience.  This  is  one  area  where  In- 
man has  been  especially  successful. 

Inman  has  found  the  incentives 
which  draw  nurses  into  the  Reserves 
are  not  the  money,  or  the  training. 

“Nurses  earn  one-half  as  much 
money  in  the  USAR  as  they  can  earn 
working  for  a temporary  agency.  Re- 
serve nurses  can  compete  for  active 
duty  schools,  but  most  are  not  in  the 
position  where  they  can  set  their  civil- 
ian job  aside  for  nine  months  and  go  to 
school. 

“The  plus  benefits,  for  them,  seem 
to  be  the  sense  of  belonging,  the 
patriotism,  and  the  Reserves  retire- 
ment plan.  I rely  heavily  on  their 
needing  this  sense  of  belonging,  and 
wanting  to  do  something  for  their 
country.  Of  course  the  retirement  plan 
is  a big  asset,”  she  continued. 

She  called  nurses  “notorious  job 
hoppers.”  By  the  time  they  are  30- 


years- old  or  older,  they  realize  that 
they  have  hopped  around  and  have 
nothing  planned  for  the  future  at  age 
60  and  beyond. 

“The  Army  Reserve  offers  them  a 
retirement  plan,  a way  to  keep  their 


regular  job  and  their  association  with 
the  community.  They  also  know  they 
are  doing  something  patriotic  as  well 
as  gaining  a feeling  of  belonging,”  she 
said. 

“These  are  really  exceptional  nurses 
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This  RPI  helps  SFC  June  Inman  explain  the  Army  Reserve  nursing  program. 


June  1982 
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Sergeant  First  Class  June  Inman  explains  to  Army  nurse  Sonya  Hinds  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  what  to  expect  once  she  leaves  active  duty  and  joins  the  Army 
Reserve  in  December. 
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who  are  coming  into  the  Army  Re- 
serve. These  nurses  are  giving  more 
than  they’re  getting,”  she  said. 

She  said  she  is  limited  by  the  number 
of  miles  she  is  allowed  to  travel  per 
month,  and  a schedule  which  calls  for 
her  to  be  in  her  office,  at  least  two 
days  per  week.  She  admits  it  is  a 
schedule  which  she  can  rarely  keep, 
making  it  very  difficult  for  her  appli- 
cants to  contact  her  at  the  office. 
Often  the  calls  come  after  she  gets 
home,  after?  p.m.,  when  she  is  trying 
to  be  both  a mother  and  father  to  her 
two  sons. 

“ My  being  a single  parent  has  helped 
me  communicate  with  many  appli- 
cants, because  most  of  these  nurses 
have  children  of  their  own.  Without 
my  children,  I don’t  think  I could  have 
been  nearly  as  successful  as  I have 
been. 

“One  of  my  big  problems  is  there 
are  not  enough  hours  in  the  day. 

“Other  assets  I use  are  the  other 
service  recruiters.  The  Navy,  for  ex- 
ample, has  an  age  limit  in  certain 
cases  of  26.  If  the  Navy  recruiter  is 
working  a good  applicant,  who  is  too 
old,  then  perhaps  I can  meet  her  needs 
with  the  Army  Reserve.  By  working 
together  rather  than  apart  we  help 
each  other,”  she  said. 

Another  source,  which  helps  In- 
man and  other  Army  nurse  recruiters 
are  the  contacts  in  the  hospitals  where 
many  of  her  reservists  work  at  their 
civilian  careers. 

Inman  said,  “One  of  the  civilian 
nurses  I know  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  had  a sister  working 
as  a nurse  in  Utah.  That  referral 
helped  SSG  Rona  Sheppard  at  the  San 
Francisco  DRC.  Rona  enlisted  the 
sister  in  the  Army  Reserves  out  there.” 

The  point  is  that  although  she  didn’t 
get  credit  for  that  nurse,  she  helped 
her  friend  at  Walter  Reed  by  helping 
her  sister.  That  Walter  Reed  nurse  has 
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brought  Inman  10  more  referrals  who 
are  now  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Fischer  pointed  out  that  Inman  built 
up  a referral  team  of  people  whom  she 
had  assisted.  Although  some  didn’t 
join  the  Army  Reserve,  they  still  ap- 
preciate her  professionalism. 

Although  she  is  a highly  successful 
Reserve  Nurse  recruiter  she  points 
out  there  are  big  differences  between 
being  a Reserve  nurse  recruiter  and 
being  a street  recruiter.  She  said  the 
differences  were  both  a challenge  and 
at  times  a headache. 

“The  biggest  changes,  to  me,  were 
with  paperwork,  regulations  and  time 
lag.  All  of  which,  at  times,  can  seem 
to  be  geared  against  mission  accom- 
plishment,” she  said. 

“Nurse  packets  are  lengthy  and  in- 
volved. They  go  from  the  DRC  to 
Chicago  and  to  Washington  DC,  pas- 
sing through  many  hands. 

“Along  with  changing  forms  and 
regulations,  there  are  also  boards,  in- 
terviews with  an  Army  Nurse  Coun- 
selor, and  a selection  board  which  is 
done  by  the  Office  of  Army  Surgeon 
General.  All  these  together  cause  a 
lag-time  of  at  least  six  weeks  between 
the  submission  of  an  application  and 


actual  selection,”  Inman  said. 

After  doing  well  in  1981  her  recrui- 
ting emphasis  has  changed  to  present 
her  with  a new  challenge.  For  the  first 
time  there  are  not  enough  unit  vacan- 
cies available  for  those  nurses  who 
want  to  join  the  Army  Reserve  units  in 
her  DRC. 

Although  the  vacancies  do  not 
match  her  mission  requirements,  In- 
man still  remains  optimistic.  She 
can  put  nurses  in  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  and  get  credit 
for  them  as  well  as  put  them  into 
Reserve  units  as  overstrength  per- 
sonnel. 

As  for  her  future  plans  in  recrui- 
ting, she  would  like  to  be  the  in- 
service  recruiter  in  Europe. 

Sergeant  First  Class  June  Inman 
combines  the  best  qualities  of  a 
professionally  motivated  NCO  and 
her  own  personal  experiences  into 
becoming  one  of  the  top  recruiters. 

According  to  Fischer,  “She  is  loved 
by  her  applicants.  That’s  shown  by 
the  telephone  calls  I get  thanking  me 
for  having  her  on  my  staff.  As  the 
DRC  Sergeant  Major,  that  has  to  make 
me  proud  of  the  job  she  is  doing  for 
USAREC,  theUSAR,  and  the  Army. ’’f 
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MOS  05C:  Radio  Teletypewriter  Operator 


Story  and  Photo  by 
Steve  Blizard 
Ft  Gordon  PAO 

When  John  Small  walked  into  the 
local  Army  recruiting  office,  he  was 
interested  in  a job  that  would  give  him 
satisfaction  and  teach  him  a skill. 

Based  on  John’s  scores  from  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
(AFQT),  his  recruiter  suggested  he 
consider  enlisting  for  training  as  a 
Radio  Teletypewriter  Operator,  MOS 
05C. 

Each  year  thousands  of  soldiers  are 
graduated  from  the  11-week  05C 
course  taught  at  the  Army’s  Signal 
Center,  Ft.  Gordon.  This  course  is 
designed  to  prepare  the  signal  soldier 
with  the  fundamentals  of  basic  radio 
communication  by  way  of  the  tele- 
typewriter. 

The  teletypewriter  has  the  physical 
resemblance  of  a regular  typewriter, 
with  an  exception  ...  it  sends  and 
receives  radio  messages. 

Having  the  ability  to  type  prior  to 
entering  this  complex  field  is  helpful 
for  a soldier  entering  the  05  C course. 
However,  instruction  is  given  to  the 
soldier  who  needs  familiarization  with 
typing  techniques. 

Students  spend  hours  seated  behind 
a teletypewriter  learning  to  send  clear 
and  complete  messages  during  the 
first  phase  of  05  C instruction.  It  is 
during  this  phase  of  instruction  that 
students  learn  proper  military  message 
sending  procedures. 

“In  Army  communications  we  have 
certain  procedures  for  sending  clear 
and  secure  messages,’’  states  Mr. 
George  Sible,  05 C Training  Specialist. 
After  the  student  successfully  com- 
pletes this  phase  of  training  he  is  then 
taught  voice  radio  communication 
procedures  for  FM  radios. 

“Even  though  the  05C  soldier  is 
primarily  a radio  teletypewriter  equip- 
ment operator,  he  or  she  must  be 
versatile  enough  to  learn  how  to  com- 
municate by  using  radio  voice  pro- 
cedures,” added  Sible. 

According  to  Sible,  a formula  is 
taught  to  the  students  enabling  them 
to  be  proficient  in  sending  and  receiv- 


ing messages.  At  some  point  in  the 
05 C soldier’s  career,  messages  of  a 
classified  or  top-secret  nature  will  be 
sent  or  received  by  this  signal-soldier. 
Sible  says,  “Soldiers  entering  the  05 C 
school  will  have  to  be  eligible  to  pass 
a secret  security  clearance  before  being 
awarded  this  MOS.” 

In  addition  to  learning  how  to  op- 
erate various  radios  and  radio  tele- 
type equipment,  the  student  is  taught 
basic  trouble-shooting  techniques  for 
maintaining  the  equipment.  Sible  em- 
phasizes that  when  a student  learns 
how  to  trouble-shoot,  this  does  not 
mean  performing  complicated  main- 
tenance. The  Army  does  train  soldiers 
to  work  on  radio  teletypewriters,  but 
this  involves  another  military  occupa- 
tional specialty. 

“Another  important  area  taught  to 
the  05 C student  is  the  know-how  for 
selecting,  assembling  and  installing 
antenna  to  various  radio  teletype- 
writers they  will  learn  to  operate,” 
says  Sible. 

It  is  important  for  the  soldier  to 
know  what  antenna  goes  with  what 
type  of  equipment  in  order  to  com- 
municate. 

Learning  to  be  a ‘jack  of  all  trades’  is 
expected  of  an  05 C,  which  is  why  the 
student  also  learns  how  to  operate  a 
gasoline-generator,  often-times  the 
main  source  of  power  for  his  signal 
equipment. 

Another  phase  of  instruction  teaches 
the  student  to  operate  the  associated 
cryptographic  equipment  which  has 


Three  students  learn  to  use  the  basic  05  C 


the  capability  of  coding  and  decoding 
messages. 

One  of  the  final  stages  of  training 
for  the  05  C student  is  a four  day  Field 
Training  Exercise  (FTX)  which  takes 
place  in  one  of  the  wooded  areas  at  Ft. 
Gordon. 

This  exercise  puts  to  practical  use 
all  the  instruction  and  training  that 
the  student  has  received,  and  applies 
his  or  her  knowledge  to  simulated 
tactical  conditions. 

The  determining  factor  required  for 
the  student  to  graduate  is  a final  ex- 
amination given  in  all  the  areas  of 
instruction  which  must  be  passed. 

When  the  05  C soldier  is  sent  to  his 
or  her  permanent  assignment  with  an 
Army  unit,  he  can  expect  to  perform 
the  majority  of  duty  inside  a complex 
7’  by  6’  Vz”  metal  shelter  located  on  the 
back  of  a five  ton  truck. 

It  is  inside  this  shelter  where  the 
05C  soldier  can  be  found  operating 
the  radio  teletypewriter  . . . sending 
and  receiving  messages.  “When  a unit 
moves  either  during  combat  or  a mock 
FTX,  the  05  C is  the  first  soldier  to 
establish  communications,”  states 
Sible. 

Having  the  mobile  flexibility  which 
a five  ton  truck  provides,  allows  Army 
units  to  communicate  while  moving, 
or  in  a fixed  position. 

The  importance  of  an  05C  soldier 
to  the  overall  Army  tactical  mission 
helps  to  insure  that  communications 
are  maintained  in  the  most  profes- 
sional manner.  ¥ 


's  tool;  the  teletypewriter. 
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